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Dear Reader: 

Of the 320.000.000 people in the New World. ap- 
proximately sixteen million are direct descendants 
of the pre-Columbian inhabitants, with no European 
or African admixture. But it is not only in their 
veins that Indian blood flows. In Latin America, for 
example, purely European ethnic foci are excep- 
tional; they constitute a minority group. There are 
so many different degrees of intermixture of In- 
dians with white and Negro immigrants that it is 
today impossible to establish statistically the ex- 
tent of real survival of those people, who had already 
developed surprising cultures in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. presenting to the conquistadors a complex 
spectacle of grandeur and barbarism. In almost all 
the American countries there are still pure In- 
dians; and Indian features also appear here and 
there on the faces of other Americans—-the Oriental 
eye, the Polynesian nose, the straight. dark hair 
or prominent cheekbones— something. in short. that 
reminds us of the expressionless mask of those who 
preceded us in authority in this Hemisphere. And 
we find such traces not only in the faces. but every- 
where we look. We find them in language. whether 
in those native tongues that survive and are still 
evolving or in lasting infiltrations into Spanish. 
English, and Portuguese. And there is the heritage 
of place names, from Canada to Chile. given by the 
Indians. who explored these lands in detail over 
thousands of years in a way not yet surpassed by the 
white invader. We see vestiges in the monumental 
works of the pre-Conquest past or in the contribu- 
tion of the Indian masses to the superb religious 
and civil monuments of the new epoch. Where in 
America do we not find the mark of the Indian? 

\ U.S. professor maintains that the fundamental 
difference between the peoples of the New World 
and those of the other continents. the thing that 
unifies them and identifies them, is in large part 
that presence of the Indian as a familiar element 
in their lives, from childhood to the grave. If that 
influence appears where the Indian was virtually 
wiped out, how strong it must be where their social 
organization still survives almost intact. in parts of 
Guatemala, Mexico, Ecuador. Bolivia, or Peru! 

In those countries particularly, the Indian prob- 
lem is one of the issues most debated in the uni- 
versities, the academies, and the councils of gov- 
ernment. The problem of the Indian is, basically, the 
same as the problem of any other rural worker. But 
it is complicated by the difficulty of extending the 
benefits of public education to him in the face of 
not just one language barrier but—-as in some coun- 
tries—of a whole system of linguistic defenses, of 
such diverse dialects and tongues that even near 
neighbors may not understand each other. How can 
we communicate with that elusive world to help those 
peoples attain greater welfare? All these and many 
more are what are known as Indian problems in 
America. Action is being taken, nationally and in- 
ternationally, to try to solve them. Very little, how- 
ever. has been accomplished so far. Some of these 
disquieting problems appear AMERICAS this 
month. 


Secretary General 
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ON THE ECONOMIC FRONT 


The Randall Commission Report 


The report released on January 22 by the U. S. 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy (Randall 
Commission) is of special interest to the Latin American 
countries and inter-American traders. The Commission, 
created by act of Congress, was made up of ten members 
of Congress representing both parties and seven 
presidential appointees. Even though its recommendations 
did not have the unanimous support of the members, the 
report will doubtless influence future U. S. economic 
policy, coming at a time when extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act will soon be up for discussion. 


In giving the Commission the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council's views, Chairman Jorge Hazera 
stressed the pressing need for the Latin American republics 
to develop and diversify their economies. He urged the 
United States to adopt policies that would stimulate U. S.- 
Latin American trade and promote a freer flow of 
development capital toward Latin America. 

Here are some of the main points of the Randall 
Commission report bearing on that problem: 


Tariff Policy. It recommended that the President's 
power to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements and place 
them in force should be extended for not less than three 
years. And he should be given broad powers to enter into 


multilateral negotiations looking toward tariff rate 
reductions of up to 5 per cent in each of those three years. 


U. S. Foreign Investments. It pointed out that they 
have not increased as rapidly as expected since the end 
of the war, apporently because of the “concern of 
potential investors over the general political, economic, 
and military uncertainties abroad, as well as over other 
aspects of the ‘climate’ for investment in particular 
countries.” To improve these conditions, the report suggested 
diplomatic efforts and possible treaties to guarantee fair 
treatment to foreign investors. It urged the United States 
Government to point out that public funds for loans 
cannot meet all investment needs and cannot replace 
private investment. The Commission recommended that 
the 14 per cent reduction in corporate income tax now 
allowed a small special class of companies be extended 
to cover income from investment in any area abroad by 
any corporation. 

Similar preferential treatment was recommended for 
individuals investing abroad. And the report called for 
removal of restrictions preventing a foreign investor from 
deducting the full amount of his foreign taxes in figuring 
his domestic tax. It urged further trial of the program of 
U. S. Government guarantees to citizens investing abroad, 
covering possible expropriation or the declaration of 
inconvertibility of foreign exchange—guarantees that are 
made after agreement with the country involved; it 
suggested additional discretionary coverage on new 
investments abroad for the risks of war, revolution, and 
insurrection. 
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Technical Assistance and Foreign Aid. It urged 
continued support of existing technical assistance programs, 
including that of the OAS, and favored additional sound 
technical cooperation projects. For the support of military 
forces or operations connected with the security of the 
United States and beyond a country’s capacity to sustain, 
it recommended grants rather than loans. But loans, not 
grants, should be used where substantial economic aid is 
necessary in the interest of the United States but cannot 
be obtained from private or international sources. 

These are the points Latin America will be watching as 
the U. S. Congress makes up its mind on foreign economic 
policy. 


Industrialization Notes 


Since the end of World War Il the Puerto Rican 
Economic Development Administration, in an effort to 
meet the pressing population problem, has boosted the 
island’s industries from a dozen or so small plants, 
employing a few workers, to 262 factories with fifty 
thousand. The goal for 1960 is eight hundred more plants, 
offering jobs to a hundred thousand more workers. 


El Salvador’s first cement factory, launched early in 
1953, is preparing to double its present annual capacity 
of a million bags. From 1950 to 1953, as building in that 
country expanded, cement imports (not counting those 
destined for the Lempa River power project) rose from 1.1 
million bags to over three million. 


In Guacara, Venezuela, a factory for manufacturing 
toilet tissue and paper towels and napkins will be finished 
in April 1954. Built at a cost of nine hundred thousand 
dollars, it will use wastepaper and imported pulp as raw 
material. 


Ports and Communications 


On February 1, 1954, the Suwannee Trainferry Lines, 
Inc., inaugurated a railway ferry service between Port 
Everglades, Florida, and Havana. Two ships will be used— 
the Antonio Maceo and the José Marti. Each has a speed 
of between fifteen and seventeen knots, a carrying 
capacity of between twenty-three and twenty-five railroad 
cars, and a gross tonnage of 3,300... . Ten million dollars 
will be spent by Cuba to improve the port of Havana, a 
project that involves dredging operations in the Almendares 
River. 


A giant program to improve Mexico's port facilities 
began last October. It will be carried out in two sections. 
The first, concerned with improving already existing ports, 
will take fifteen months, cost 162 million pesos (about 18.7 
million dollars). The second, concerned with building new 
ports, will take twenty years and cost an estimated 750 to 
800 million pesos (86.7 to 92.5 million dollars). 
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‘ what about our 


Anibal and Barbara Buitron 


THe [xpian in America today differs from country to 
country and from region to region, but everywhere he is 
a problem. Ironically. this descendant of the great pre- 
Columbian peoples who contributed so much to civiliza- 


tion now lives almost in a world apart. The bitter history 
of exploitation and oppression by his white conquerors 
has led to his withdrawal from modern society and has 
created a psychological barrier that must be broken down 


if he is to participate fully in national life. So long as he 
fails to do so. he is a dead weight holding back the other 
segments of the population. 

Many of the Indians retain the basic handicraft tech- 
niques in weaving and pottery for which their ancestors 
are famous. For centuries they have been skilled farmers 

we are indebted to them for, among other things. maize. 
the potato, tobacco, tomatoes—and yet agricultural pro- 
duction lags behind in their countries. Here is an almost 
untapped natural resource, a reserve of human energy 
that must be put to work if we are to fulfill the democratic 
aims we all profess. In countries where Indians are a 
minority group the matter is serious enough, but in the 
Indian republies—Mexico, Guatemala. Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia——the question is fundamental to the nations’ future 
development. 

That the need for assimilating the Indian is now gen- 
erally recognized is clearly apparent from the articles in 
the following pages. describing how the various govern- 
ments are going about it. The problem also presents a 
special opportunity for international cooperation, for two 
governments can do more than one and when the resources 
and techniques of many governments are mobilized. prog- 
ress can multiply accordingly. But for action of any kind 
the pitfalls are enormous. Concrete results can come only 
from careful formulation of short-term and long-range 
plans. not too ambitious: from a wise selection of per- 
sonnel to carry them out: and. above all. from keeping the 
Indian himself in mind. 

The question of land alone shows that the approach is 
far from simple. Like the trees. the Indian in America is 
rooted in the land. He is first of all a farmer. living almost 
exclusively off what he produces. Cherished by his hands, 
“Mother Earth” has been rewarding him with its fruits 
from time immemorial. Indeed. it is no exaggeration to 
say that the Indian prefers to live poor on his land than 
to live better removed from it. For him money lacks the 


value it holds for us. This is shown by what an Indian 
friend told us one day in Ecuador. Her husband, Pedro, 
had been offered a job as weaving instructor in a neighbor- 
ing country at a salary beyond his most ambitious dreams. 
Pedro was tempted to accept the offer and regaled his wife 
with all the things they could buy with the money. Then 
she said to him: “We belong here. | married you to live 
with you, not your money. | would rather have you than 
all the money in the world.” 

The truth is that the Indian, from the moment he leaves 
his land, dreams of returning to it. The urge seems to be 
not only psychological, but biological. Nevertheless, a con- 
siderable percentage of the indigenous population in the 
Americas has either no land or not enough. 

The Indian lucky enough to own a plot of ground seeks 
to become a subsistence farmer, producing just enough 
for his own wants, feeding himself from his own fields. 
clothing himself with wool from his own sheep woven on 
his own hand loom, and trading outside his community 
only when absolutely necessary. He generally participates 
in the national economy only to the extent of buying a 
little salt. sugar. and kerosene, making no effort to increase 
his production beyond his family’s needs. If he makes a 
bit of money, it goes into the purchase of more land. The 
Indian who lives and works as a serf on the lands of an 
hacienda has even less incentive to take part in the modern 
life of his country—-he reasons that any increase in his 
production will only enrich his master. 

Add to land distribution language differences, poor 
hygienic conditions, inadequate transportation, and ac- 
culturation difficulties, and the real complexity of the 
Indian problem begins to emerge. It will take a long time, 
endless patience, and deep understanding before basic 
changes can be wrought throughout the Hemisphere. But 
encouraging beginnings have been made in many places. 

The work of the Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano 
de Produecién de Alimentos (SCIPA) among the small 
farmers of Peru is a case in point. This is a joint project 
in which the U. S. and Peruvian Governments pooled 
resources to try to improve farming methods. Its agricul- 
tural extension agents knew that a house-to-house canvass 
would be futile. That would merely engender suspicion and 
distrust. since the only stranger who had ever accosted the 
Indian in his home was the tax collector. So the agent 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Soutu oF Mexico, framed by two isthmuses and two seas 
and surrounded by the tropics. lies Guatemala. The coun- 
try’s territory is small. a little more than forty-eight 
thousand square miles. and its outline so strange that 


the term “direction” sometimes seems meaningless. But 
its geography is impressive: steep-sided, sharp-peaked 
mountains: volcanoes that shake the landscape from 
time to time: swift rivers that relax as they reach the 
coastal plain: and here and there lakes whose calm is 
broken in the afternoon by impatient winds. If you leave 
the roofs of the cities behind and penetrate far enough 
into the mountains, you can see how the velvety green 
high valleys provide a nest for the villages of the sons 
of the Mayas. 


Cerro Quemado (“Burnt Mountain”) and Santa Maria Volcano tower behind Quiché Indian town of Olintepeque in rugged Western Highlands 
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| AND THE LAND 


Joaquin Noval 


Within this setting live more than three million people. 
Guatemalans all. Nevertheless. the contrast in their cus- 
toms is obvious. On one side are the city-dwellers. the 
smallest segment of the population, whose lives follow the 
pattern of non-Indian customs we generally call “Ladino” 
ways. Next come the people who live in rural towns and 
fields. following Ladino much more than Indian customs. 
Finally there is the indigenous group. a littke more than 
half the population, which carries on its own traditions. 

The people of Occidental culture are concentrated in 
the cities, those of rural Ladino culture principally in 
the eastern towns and the flat lands along the Pacific 
Coast; the indigenous population reaches its greatest 
density in the regions known as the Western Highlands 
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and Alta Verapaz. But just as it is difficult to find a 
Guatemalan town without any Indians. so there is prob- 
ably none without a few Ladinos. 

The descendants of the first inhabitants of Guatemala 
and of the men who brought the seeds of a different cul- 
ture in 1524 are integrated today in various ways. But 
they do not form one society. We can regard a Guatemalan 
Indian village as a social unit in itself, and all the Indian 
villages as a loosely knit society. 

With the exception of the Caribs of the Atlantic Coast. 
Guatemalan Indian communities belong to a single cul- 
tural area. Because of their common pattern of customs. 
despite distinctive local variations, and their dependence 
on one another, we regard them as a group. as opposed 
to the non-indigenous population. The Ladino, the anthro- 
pologist Richard \. Adams has found. generally accuses 
the Indian of being stupid, of living like an animal. of 
neither desiring nor deserving the advantages of Western 
civilization. On the other hand, the Indian regards the 
Ladino as an unscrupulous person who threatens his way 
of life. is ignorant of country problems. is untouched 
by evil spirits and therefore open to the suspicion of com- 
plicity with them. An Indian who changed his customs 
what would be easier——who became rich, could 
probably move from the Indian into the Ladino society. 
But it would be extremely difficult for a Ladino to join 
an Indian society. 

Professor Sol Tax has said that two distinct economic 
systems coexist in Guatemala. The system of production. 
distribution, and consumption of goods in the highlands 
is virtually independent both of the distant plantations 
and of the importing and exporting houses and banks of 
Guatemala City. The one is the almost self-sufficient econ- 
omy of the Indians; the other is Guatemala’s national and 
international economy—that is to say, the economy of 
the upper class. 

A significant aspect of the relation between Indians 
and Ladinos is tied up with coffee production, which is 
tremendously important to Guatemala. The plantation 
owners, like the exporters and importers, all have their 
place in the upper-class economy. But the market for coffee 
depends on its quality and flavor, which require not only 
precision in processing but also the picking of the beans 
at just the right time. As the harvesting is slow and is done 
exclusively by hand, it requires a large labor force. Here 
the regional economy of the Indians makes its vital con- 
tribution to the international economy. Yet the benefit 
accruing to the individual Indian is practically nil. It 
may be that the total amount of money injected into the 
regional economy by the big coffee planters through 
wages is large. But that means simply that the number 
of workers is enormous. 

It has been said that the upper-class economy would 
die without the regional economy, but the only real hard- 
ship the regional economy would face if cut off from 
the other would be the lack of iron tools, principally 
hoes and machetes. Regrettably, the Indians do not put 
this into words, nor do many Ladinos seem to appreciate 
it. which may account for:some of the indignities the 
Indian has traditionally suffered. 


Weaver carries on major Indian industry on primitive back-strap 
loom. Distinctive patterns and costumes are town trademarks 


The Indians’ regional economy is monetary. Money 
comes in from the sale to the city people of chickens, 
certain meats, fruit. vegetables, grains, and other foods, 
flowers, charcoal, wood, and a whole constellation of 
handicraft articles. In addition, there are the wages re- 
ceived for agricultural work. This money circulates within 
the regional economy and is also used for the purchase 
of certain manufactured articles. The fact that no Indian 
community produces everything it consumes explains 
the constant activity of the vast network of regional mar- 
kets. Almost every community * 
thing: some in various branches of handicraft, others in 
the production of agricultural surpluses for sale, others 
in providing manpower. and still others in the transporta- 
tion and mobilization of other people’s products. 

In broad outline, these are the occupations of Guate- 
mala’s Indians: agricultural hired labor, nonagricultural 
(or at least not directly agricultural) labor, domestic 
service. family farming, family industry, and petty trade. 
Men with little or no land, who are the majority, often 
engage in both the leading activities, which are agricul- 
tural work for others and family farming. This has given 
rise to share-cropping and similar systems of land use in 
Guatemala. 

Family industry is important to the Indians in some 
places because it is remunerative in itself; elsewhere, 
because without it they would be idle during certain 
periods. Wasting time does not seem to be an Indian 
characteristic. There are many family industries, such 
as rope making. candle making. toy making, silversmith- 
ing. the production of wooden furniture and certain build- 


‘specializes’ in some- 
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ing materials, and so on; but the primary importance of 
pottery making and textile weaving (even from the 
Ladino’s point of view) is undeniable. There is perhaps 
not a single home in Guatemala where some pot or jug 
of Indian clay is not in use, and probably there are few 
without a woolen blanket woven in the highlands. Other 
Indian textiles adorn the houses of all the foreigners who 
have visited Guatemala, as well as the majority of the 
Indian and Ladino homes in the country. But let no one 
suppose that Indian handicrafts are a marvelous source 
of wealth. One of the looms in use is of Spanish design. 
dating from the time of the Conquest; the other is even 
older. Even for hand work, the pottery-making methods 
are too slow. In one place in the far Northwest. the pro- 
cedure for processing salt calls for breaking the earthen 
pot in which it is boiled out. 

Earning a living. of course. is not the Indians’ only 
activity. Like everyone else. they take time to beautify 
life and to squander it a little. Like people in other 
societies, they have their religion. Some maintain that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred Guatemalans are Catholics: 
others, that all Indians are pagans. Actually, the Indian 
religion seems to be neither “pagan” nor “the true faith.” 
A European religion of the sixteenth century and the 
Indian religion of the same period came inte contact. 
By inspiration? Harquebuses? Logical processes? No 
matter. For one or more reasons, another religious system 
has emerged, vigorous and esteemed in all the Indian 
villages. Is there any reason to think that the sons of the 
Mayas derive less satisfaction from religion than anyone 
else? How difficult it is to agree on the rights of each! 
(As soon as the question arises. our moral concepts inter- 
vene: we want to give the Indian our morality. although 
we cannot give him our way of life. The state. in principle. 
recognizes complete freedom of belief and worship. But 
this is not enough to calm the indignation of some good 
people. I found myself one time trying to appease an 
honorable pastor of souls who had come into conflict 
with some villagers along the shores of Lake Atitlan. 
The villagers were expressing their beliefs in their usual 
way, which he considered an outrage. | begged him to 
have patience, and tried to explain the diversity of routes 
man has followed. The conflict resided not in the facts 
but in two equally valid but opposing ways of looking 
at them: history and geography were to blame. This time 
the state's point of view lost. and [I perhaps sacrificed a 
little of my ultramundane rights. 

If anyone should infer from this incident that human 
intolerance is standard. he would be profoundly mistaken. 
I do not know of a single case of an Indian’s obliging a 
Ladino to believe in the Spirit of the Mountain. nor do 
I know of Indians who are bitter because the Ladino does 
not prostrate himself before their idols. 

Scientists have observed that in various parts of the 
Maya area the political and religious systems of the 
Indians are closely interrelated. In a town in the Cuchu- 
matanes Mountains described by Charles Wagley. one 
had to pass through all the religious and political offices 
in order to reach the highest post in the hierarchy. 
Goubaud Carrera told of the common-law regime in cer- 
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Samala River provides bath and laundry for these Quiché ladies 

in highlands between Totonicapan and Quezaltenango 

tain villages. in which the Indian “mayor” is the justice 
of the peace. Marital and other disputes are resolved there 
in ways foreign to the Ladino. 

On the lighter side are the Indian dances. which have 
been described by many writers and scholars. Almost 
every Guatemalan who travels through the Indian regions 
or lives in one comments on them. If we ask an urban 
citizen his opinion of an Indian fiesta, his reply will go 
something like this: “They dance a long time: they drink: 
the dance must have some religious significance because 
it is connected with the feast of the town’s patron saint: 
some of the costumes are bizarre, but the long stockings 
are rather ugly; some of the dancers’ masks are mag- 
nificent. . . . In short. | don’t think the dances serve 
any purpose, but they amuse me and amuse the people.” 


Totonicapan market features basic pottery items. Ceramics ts 
important Indian industry, but doesn’t make them rich 


What. by the way, would the accomplished citizen say if 


a social scientist sprang the question of the necktie on 


him: Does it serve some purpose? Does it amuse you? 

In general. the Indian behaves no differently at a fiesta 
than the Ladino. He sells. buys. has fun, gets slightly 
drunk, and curses a little those who cheat him. If he is 
customarily religious and the priest does not live in the 
town. he will cooperate in inviting him. If he is a member 
of one of the groups that take an active part in the 
celebration, he will gladly abandon his fields for a while. 
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But doubtless. as among the Ladinos. there are also a few 
= who spend their lives fleeing from community respon- 
sibilities. 


Much more could be said of the Guatemalan Indian 
of his past. which Morley admired with enthusiasm 
tempered by restraint. or of his present, in which he 
speaks some twenty languages and a hundred (perhaps 
two hundred) dialects. But the important thing is that the 
Indian has his own environment, materials, and tech- 
niques; his social, political, and religious organization: 
his way of thinking. believing. and looking at the world. 
Within this vast context his life unfolds, and it is pre- 
cisely this context that separates the Indians, as a people. 


Education adjusts itself to Indian culture: youngsters study 
a special alphabet designed tor their Cake hiquel language 


from other peoples. Of course the Indian traditions differ 
from the “modern” traditions of Guatemala. But aside 
from this. something unites them: all Guatemalans belong 
to a single state. Perhaps that is why the situation has 
always been considered from a single point of view: the 
point of view of the Occidental, in whose hands business. 
the plantations. and the government have always rested. 

It is not for us to say whether the Indian cultural 
tradition is good or bad. but we are justified in saving 
; it is less productive, efficient. and healthful than what the 
country needs if it is to advance. From this point of 
view. the Indian undoubtedly is a problem. 

Many different approaches to that problem have been 
advocated. The simplest is to deny its existence: more 
than fifteen years ago the government did just that by 
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declaring it officially solved in Guatemala. Then there 
are the modern apostles who seldom convince anyone but 
themselves: those who proclaim they are the Indians’ 
brothers, “but ...”: those who would “organize the com- 
munity socially,” as if you could have a railroad station 
without a track; and those who want to place the Indians 
in a modern cooperative right now. simply because they 
help each other plant their corn fields. Some would like to 
perform collective surgery on the male Indians or dis- 
tribute young Indian girls to the white men in quotas. 

All these formulas have a common denominator: they 
see the problem only as an Indian problem. By such 
reasoning. the Indian is the only one who is backward, 
and he is backward precisely because he is Indian: simi- 
larly. Guatemala is not a backward country, and if it 
were, the fault would be entirely the Indian’s. As if the 
Indian had conquered the Spaniard and run the country 
for the last four centuries. 

Now there is an antidote to all this. In the theory of 
our Revolution, the Indian is not something outside the 
rhythm of our country’s life. He is retarded; the Ladino 
is retarded too, although on a different level: as a result, 
all Guatemala is retarded. It is worth noting that the 
1945 Constitution does not establish specific standards for 
Indians and Ladinos. Indeed, if we tried to enclose our 
Indians on reservations, we would undoubtedly have to 
spend our lives guarding the fences. According to the 
1950 census. there were 1.411.725 Indians in Guatemala, 
accounting for 53.5 per cent of the total population. Back 
in 1893, the 882.733 Indians were 64.7 per cent of the 
population. 

Under the impetus of the Revolution, the country is 
beginning to build a national structure. Laws and regula- 
tions, practical applications and administrative inter- 
pretations continue to be made, as always. But in the 
past the objective was simply to maintain the situation, 
while today it is to overcome it. In this sense, we can say 
that the state has taken over the Indian problem, not as 
an isolated phenomenon but as part of the over-all prob- 
lem of national development. This is novel and stirs all 
Guatemala. 

The Revolution does not agree that the Indian should 
live as he is living: principally, it accuses him of not 
consuming enough. In addition, it disputes his right to 
continue dying of typhus. when he could just as well die 
later in an airplane accident or some other way. It also 
denies him his traditionally accepted right not to have 
land, a really serious matter. These new tendencies affect 
not only the Indian’s way of life. but also the country’s 
system of production. So they naturally provoke conflict- 
ng opinions, 

The event that will doubtless affect the Indian most is 
agrarian reform. This is a general measure, but everyone 
knows the Indian is the principal sharecropper of Guate- 
mala. Briefly, land reform is a mechanism by which the 
nation can buy from the individual landowner his un- 
cultivated lands in excess of a fixed acreage, or the lands 
he gives the farm worker in lieu of wages or under certain 
crop-sharing arrangements. Although the term “buy” is 


(Continued on page 41) 
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SomME YEARS AGO, during debate on proposed legislation 
dealing with Indiah matters in the Senate of the United 
States. a member of that body rose and, in a voice at 
once wrathful and sarcastic. said of the Indians: “They 
have for centuries maintained a receding but almost in- 
superable barrier to the progress and advance of Ameri- 
can civilization: so that at the expiration of more than 
two centuries of efforts to evangelize, to Christianize. to 
civilize, to exterminate. or to conquer, American Indians 


present the same characteristics and exhibit the same 
problem today as that which confronted the earliest 
colonists. The stubborn fact remains that. in spite of 
diseases, wars, exposures. and migrations. there are nearly 


as many Indians today as there were in 1620.” 

Another United States Senator of that same era de- 
clared: “They never owned a foot of land . . . they could 
not understand the title to land. They never claimed 
land. We treat them as the owners of land. That is all 
wrong. The Indians cannot be civilized. We must treat 
them as savages.” 

These were harsh words in the day when they were 
uttered, and it is doubtful if anyone would use such 
language now. On the other hand. the impatience, be- 
wilderment. and frustration underlying these utterances 
are not absent from the debates that still go on in the 
Congress of the United States and in private meetings 
concerned with Indian affairs. 

It has been a matter of constant astonishment to the 
Europeans who have been coming to the Western Hemis- 
phere since the close of the fifteenth century that New 
World inhabitants did not rush upon them with open 
arms, like lost children, and avail themselves of the 
knowledge, skills. and customs of what the European has 
always thought of as the older and more advanced cul- 
ture. The very term “New World” is a European concept 
implying that life in the Americas had no depth of 
antiquity and, therefore. had acquired no importance in 
world history. 

Those who insist that the Indians must change their 
way of life if they are to survive are really insisting 
that the change must be made at once. They ignore or 
minimize the fact that Indians have been changing their 
habits, their material culture. and their outlook since 
the coming of the first white man. Gunpowder and bullets 
were readily substituted for bow and arrow. Woolen 
blankets and clothing. in northern climates at least, re- 
placed heavy buffalo robes and deerhide leggings and 
shirts. The trader's canned goods found prompt accept- 
ance. Strong drink needed no sales promotion. 

If the Indian accepted some objects and customs from 
the white world. why did he not accept them all? After 
adopting the steel axe. why not go at once into the forest. 
build a log cabin, and clear a field for planting? A steel 
axe made these things possible for the European because 
he was accustomed to building houses of wood or stone 
and to clearing and planting fields. The Indian, with as 
much logic, used the steel axe as a more effective tool for 
carrying on the kind of life he knew. With it he could 


cut down and dress tepee poles with greater ease. He 
could obtain wood for his fire with less effort. But the 
axe by itself was not enough to overturn a whole system 
of existence. 

The Spanish, leading the way into the New World. 
were the first to complain of the Indians’ indifference to 
cultural opportunities offered them. After the Laws of 
Burgos were promulgated in 1512, the Order of Saint 
Jerome was asked to administer them, to insure fair 
treatment of the natives. The colonists in Haiti strenu- 
ously resisted the contemplated reforms, whereupon the 
Hieronymites invited the colonists to give their views on 
what should be done to improve conditions among the 
natives. who were dying off so rapidly under the treat- 
ment accorded them that the labor supply was en- 
dangered. The settlers were of little help in suggesting 
what should be done, but they had definite ideas as to 
what was wrong with the Indians: “They do not wish to 
be subject to anyone, but to be free to enjoy themselves 
in idleness. They smoke tobacco. They refuse to recite the 
Pater Noster, or the Ave Maria, unless they are driven 
to it. Natives can do nothing without direction. They 
are indeed capable of living as they were accustomed. 
but not one would dig gold without being driven to it. 
They have no business sense, as they exchange things 
of great value for things of no value. They have no sense 
of shame. When they are punished by the Spanish au- 
thorities—by beating or losing their ears, and so on 
they have no feeling of guilt. They will not work for 
wages.” 

These sentiments were echoed many times down 
through the years. When in 1928 the famous Meriam 
Survey Report on U.S. Indians declared that “an over- 
whelming majority of the Indians are poor. even ex- 
tremely poor, and they are not adjusted to the economic 
and social system of the dominant white civilization.” 
attention was again focussed on the fact that the cultural 
bridge had not yet been crossed. 

The lot of this country’s Indians is often compared 
to their disadvantage—to that of our Negroes and of 
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immigrants coming from other lands. A great part of 
U.s. history is made up of the life stories of penniless 
and persecuted minority groups from Europe who, rising 
above all handicaps of language and racial barriers, won 
acceptance and made their contributions. Negroes, rising 
out of slavery, have attained individual eminence in the 
arts and professions. 

When in extenuation it is explained that Indians. by 
and large. are not competitive (there are, of course. 
individual exceptions) and have not made a virtue of 
acquisitiveness. the response is apt to be an incredulous 
stare. The implication is that if they are not competitive 
and acquisitive. they had better become so. This brings 
us at once to what is probably the root of the problem: 
People refuse or cannot bring themselves to believe that 
culture, an acquired quality. rules our actions, makes up 
our minds for us, and generally determines the events 
of our lives from birth to the final Rites of Passage. 
Rarely does it occur to any of us that our attitudes 
toward people. toward the physical universe, and toward 
the supernatural are not a universal characteristic of 
human nature. If no two people of the same race or even 
of the same family react in the same way to a given 
situation, it is even less likely that two people of diverse 
cultures would have the same reaction to a common 
problem. When rain fails and crops perish, the white 
man is apt to look to physical methods for relief: he 
sends an airplane into the sky and sprinkles certain 
mineral salts on cloud formations. The Hopi Indian goes 
into the desert. collects a variety of snakes, conducts a 
four-day prayer ceremony, then returns the snakes to the 
desert. for they are the messengers who will inform the 
gods of the situation on earth and send the life-saving 
rain. A man of Western culture will say emphatically 
that the Hopi Indian is ignorant and superstitious, but 
so far no one has persuaded a Hopi Rain Priest that he 
is wasting his time. 

It is quite easy to fall into the habit of thinking of 
any culture that differs from our own as a transitory 
matter, something picturesque or brutish (depending on 


Arizona Navajos await tribal council meeting at modern Council 
House. While U.S. Indians are full citizens, Government holds 
tribal lands in trust to prevent alienation by sale 

what aspect of the culture is viewed and who does the 
viewing)—in any case, something that will disappear 
when touched by reason. Because we underestimate the 
role of culture in determining men’s actions, we often 
conclude that if a people does not change when the oppor- 
tunity is offered, the reason can only be unrealistic 
stubbornness. It is but a step to the next conclusion: that 
if a people will not change of its own volition, pressure 
from the outside is justified. Much of the lawmaking in 
the field of Indian affairs in the United States, unfortu- 
nately. has been rooted in the mistaken belief that a 
legislative body can supply motivation and volition where 
these are lacking. 

When, during the term of Commissioner John Collier 
(1933-1945), a major effort was made to work with and 
through surviving Indian cultures, it was called an un- 
realistic attempt to keep the Indians back in the Stone 
Age, to make museum pieces out of Indian societies for 
the edification of the curious. Defending the Indians’ 
right to believe as they chose, to speak their own lan- 
guages. and to exercise self-government, was considered 
mere sentimentality. 

Those who are acquainted with the writings of Fran- 
cisco de Vitoria know that the concept of Indians as 
human beings, with human rights. goes back to the very 
beginnings of European contact with the inhabitants of 
the Western Hemisphere. After advising Emperor Charles 
V, in 1532, that the Indians were “the true owners of the 
New World,” Vitoria laid down this further principle: 
“The Christians have the right to preach the gospel 
among the barbarians . . . [but] they cannot be warred 
into subjection, whether they accept it or not.” The right 
to own land or to bargain it away, the right to accept or 
reject an alien faith, were principles that would be many 
times confirmed as Europeans poured into the New 
World and built their societies. Henry Knox, first U.S. 
Secretary of War and first federal officer in charge of 
Indian affairs, advised President Washington: “The 
Indians being the prior occupants. possess the right of 
the soil, it cannot be taken from them, unless by their 
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free consent, or by the rights of conquest in case of a 
just war. To dispossess them on any other principle. 
would be a great violation of the fundamental laws of 
nature.” And on the right of self-determination, John 
Marshall was to declare in 1832: “The Indians had al- 
ways been considered as distinct, independent, political 
communities, retaining their original natural rights. as 
the undisputed possessors of the soil. . . . The settled 
doctrine of the law of nations is that a weaker power 
does not surrender its independence—its right to self- 
government—by associating with a stronger, and taking 
its protection. . . . Protection does not imply the destrue- 
tion of the protected.” 

In discussing the future of the Indian people in the 
Hemisphere, or more narrowly, in the United States. it 
is desirable always to know whether we are talking in 
terms of a short or a long view. It must be accepted as 
inevitable that Indian societies will disappear, that they 
have been in the process of dissolution and ultimate loss 
of identity from the beginning of white settlement. The 
question is: When will it happen and what will be the 
effect on the Indian people? Once we accept the in- 
evitability of this change, it does not follow that dispersal 
of the Indians and destruction of their institutions is a 
desirable policy. The world has just lived through a 
period of madness in which a serious effort to obliterate 
a people was attempted. The effort failed, and the world 
may have been frightened into a measure of tolerance 
toward racial and cultural differences. 

As a result either of population decline or of the 
amalgamation of two or more tribes under a single name, 
it is a fact that a number of tribes formerly occupying 
the area now known as the United States have dis- 
appeared. But more remarkable is the fact that Indians 
and Indian tribes have survived epidemics, removals, and 
the good intentions of a guardian protector. An actual 
enumeration does not exist, but the most current estimate 
places the total Indian population, including the Eskimos 
and other natives of Alaska, at 450,000. These are 
divided into some two hundred surviving tribes. which 
speak perhaps 150 separate languages and dialects. Of 
the great domain that once was theirs, a total of about 
fifty-six million acres is still under their control. Some 
parts of this area are well-nigh worthless—almost a 
fourth, for example, receives ten inches or less of rainfall 
annually. Within the total. however, are large commercial 
forests, excellent grazing land, other areas that are irri- 
gated or subject to irrigation, and lands in which oil 
and other mineral deposits abound, so that great wealth 
remains in the hands of these original owners of the soil. 

Survival is marked in more than numbers, tribal affilia- 
tions, languages, and property. Personality survives also. 
and the institutions that help to mold it. Even among 
those groups where religious and secular customs seem 
largely to have disappeared, traits of the old culture still 
persist. In a certain tribe where language and a brown 
skin seemed to be the only evidence of an Indian past. 
a young man in recent years became so successful at 
farming, using modern machinery and farming methods. 
that he earned ten thousand dollars in a single year. 


Government credit has helped some tribes attain high standard o} 
living, but many Navajos on arid range land still turn to crude 
hogans like this for temporary shelter 


Ancient adobe houses in 
Taos Pueblo, New Mexico, 
withstand extremes of heat 
and cold, but many lack 
running water, sewers 


Indians adopt white man’s 
tools, not necessarily his 
culture. On Yakima 
Reservation, Washington, 
a Menominee marks a pine 
tree for cutting 


10 At Chilocco, Oklahoma, 


Indian school children learn folk dancing 
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Instead of being congratulated. the man was frowned 
upon by his relatives and neighbors. In the thinking of 
the past, only a stingy man or one helped by witches 
would accumulate so much wealth. The successful young- 
ster had the choice of deserting his people (a difficult 
step for most Indians) or of curbing his ambitions in 
order to hold the respect of those closest to him. 

At the moment, the United States Government seems to 
have arrived at a crossroads in its efforts to formulate a 
basic policy on how to fulfill its constitutional respon- 
sibility toward these native Americans. The legal concept 
of centralized authority over Indian affairs stemmed from 
British practice and from the British Government's at- 
tempts to get the separate colonies to follow uniform 
practices in regulating trade and other relations with the 
indigenous tribes. In the eighteenth century, lack of uni- 
formity had led to border warfare and such major con- 
flicts as the Pontiac Uprising. The question of whether 
to divide responsibility for Indian affairs among the 
several states or to place it firmly in the hands of a 
central government occasioned one of the first debates 
over the issue of states’ rights versus national authority. 
in which proponents of the latter won the day. 

By the time the Bureau of Indian Affairs was created 
by law in 1832. the United States was engaged in moving 
entire Indian tribes from the eastern seaboard and the 
Great Lakes area into the region west of the Mississippi 
River. In this new area. vaguely defined 2s Indian terri- 
tory. lands were granted to replace those the tribes gave 
up in the East. The substitute lands were not claimed or 
occupied by other tribes, and the United Stetes was able 
to guarantee perpetual title to the newcomers. These 
transactions were incorporated in a series of treaties. 
under which the United States was to protect the Indians 
in their land holdings and to perform certain services. 

The primary role of the government during the next 
half century was a fiduciary one. It held trusteeship 
over the land and invested tribal moneys in United States 
bonds and other securities. Gradually, it began to operate 
schools and to provide some health care. By the 1880's a 
number of large boarding schools were in operation. 
located away from the reservations and dedicated to a 
policy of forcible acculturation of Indian children, Dur- 
ing that half century, the relationship between the United 
States and the Indian tribes remained largely that of 
guardian and ward. There was no concerted effort to 
regulate the internal affairs of the tribes or to determine 
what the Indians’ ultimate fate would be. Quite com- 
monly they were referred to as the vanishing race, and 
with such a sentiment prevailing there was little public 
demand for a program aimed at adjustment and 
rehabilitation. 

In 1887, following a long public debate, the United 
States plunged boldly into a program of deculturation. 
The General Allotment Act, passed that year, authorized 
the President of the United States to break up tribal 
land holdings by deeding the land (under trust) to in- 
dividual members and purchasing the surplus acreage at 
the going rate for public lands of $1.25 an acre. The 
purpose of the legislation was not only the dispersal of 


tribal property, but the break-up of the tribe itself. By 
placing individual members on individual pieces of land. 
the cohesion of the tribal group would be sundered, and 
the civilizing influence of white men coming in as home- 
steaders on lands formerly belonging to the tribe would 
complete the task of metamorphosis. 

The plan failed, though not until 1928 was this pub- 
licly recognized. In that year a report resulting from 
a study conducted by Louis Meriam and associates found 
that the thinking behind the legislation had not been 
realistic. The report stated: “It almost seemed as if the 
government assumed that some magic of individual 
ownership of property would in itself prove an educa- 
tional civilizing factor, but unfortunately this policy has 
for the most part operated in the opposite direction. 
Individual ownership has in many instances permitted 
Indians to sell their allotment and to live for a time on 
the unearned income resulting from the sale.” 

So the policy was abandoned, and then in 1934 Con- 
gress adopted the Indian Reorganization Act, based on a 
frank appraisal of past mistakes. The Indians had not 
vanished (by the 1930's they were increasing faster than 
the general population of the United States) and they 
had not yielded to forced assimilation. Clearly, a new 
direction was needed. The 1934 act provided this by 
authorizing funds for the purchase of land (a previous 
survey had shown that as many as a hundred thousand 
Indians either had no land or did not have enough to 
make a decent living, and yet had no training or oppor- 
tunity to earn their living in any manner except by farm- 
ing). The act also authorized a revolving fund, thus for 
the first time giving Indians access to credit with which 
to purchase the livestock and equipment needed to use 
land: authorized educational loans for vocational and ad- 
vanced training: prohibited any further splitting up of 
tribal land: and directed the Secretary of the Interior to 
assist the tribes in formulating written constitutions and 
business charters. Concurrently, agricultural extension 
work was started among the Indian people, their forests 
were placed under expert management. the educational 
service and health care provided for them were for the 
first time placed on a professional footing. and consider- 
able investments were made in range improvement, de- 
velopment of irrigation works, construction of roads. and 
other projects. 

The money thus invested through federal grants or in 
the form of credit for individual enterprise led to some 
startling early successes. Tribes like the San Carlos 
Apache of Arizona moved in a few years from a state of 
poverty and idleness to success in the cattle business 
and in the operation of large tribal stores. The govern- 
ments organized under written constitutions in more than 
a hundred Indian communities have become expert in 
representing their people and managing local affairs. 

The Second World War interrupted this program of 
orderly investment and development. A number of tribal 
enterprises languished for lack of additional funds. Con- 
struction projects, irrigation works, road building, range 
and forest development were halted, and have not been 
resumed. (Continued on page 27) 
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\s NEW WAYS OF LIFE develop in the large cities of Ecua- 
dor, Peru, and Bolivia, the populous Indian communities 
of the Andes cling to their old ways, to the social organi- 
zation and special kind of culture we call indigenous. 
Living standards run the gamut from the highest. in cen- 
ters like Quito, Guayaquil. Lima, and La Paz. to the 
lowest. in the scattered settlements of the puna, the 
Andean tableland eleven to fifteen thousand feet high. 
In the absence of precise statistics the Indian population 
is estimated at about eight million, out of the three coun- 
tries’ total population of sixteen and a half million—in 
other words, almost half. The distribution runs like this: 


TOTAL INDIAN 
COUNTRY | POPULATION | POPULATION | PER CENT 


Ecuador | 3,500,000 | 2,200,000; 65 


Peru | 9,000,000 | 3,000,000; 33 


Bolivia | 4,000,000 | 2,800,000 | 70 


Especially in Peru. such agents of cultural change as 
schools, roads. priests. the army. the Spanish language. 
and so on, are reducing the “indigenous” proportion: 
at the same time the dominant mestizo culture. pre- 
ponderantly Indian in some places. Western in others. 
is spreading. 

This account is based primarily on my own experience 
with present-day Indian society in Peru. The problem is 
graver in Bolivia. but by and large what I have to say 
holds good for all three countries. 

All. for example. are characterized by two ways of 
life. not entirely coordinated. The explanation lies in 
familiar historical facts. dating as far back as the Spanish 
Conquest. In the early days Western culture won over a 
few thinly populated regions; it succeeded in introducing 
many cultural elements. but its institutions were seldom 
really accepted by the conquered masses. Later the new 
forms spread. but so deeply rooted were the old insti- 
tutions that despite all the time that has passed—421 
vears in Peru—they still provoke conflicts that are not 
always satisfactorily resolved. 

Still. the Andean culture is definitely mixed: even 
among the most isolated purely Indian groups many ele- 
ments of Western culture are evident. If they are still 
Indians or are still so called, it is because certain cultural 
patterns persist. not because a whole structure survives 


intact. 
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Using primitive takllas, Peruvian Indians till the 
land cooperatively. Later they will have a fiesta 
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These countries are still undergoing a process of trans- 
culturation. The Indian elements are so strong that the 
situation is only aggravated if Westerners fail to under- 
stand them or to offer adequate incentives for the adop- 
tion of new ways. In some places the processes of assimi- 
lation are speeding up: in others. serious maladjustments 
and unchecked inhumanity, exploitation, and injustice 
keep the Indians in a tremendously inferior position. 

The Indians’ economy continues to rest fundamentally 
on agriculture. To their variety of domesticated plants— 
potatoes, sorrel, goosefoot. corn. millet—they have added 
wheat and barley. They have always raised llamas and 
now have supplemented these with cattle. sheep. asses. 
pigs. and a few horses. 

While flourishing. well-ordered communities have been 
organized in some parts of Peru—the Mantaro Valley. 
Tupe. Huarochiri, the sierra—the Indians are 
scattered in Ecuador, the Peruvian-Bolivian altiplano. 
and various regions of Bolivia. Some are landowners. 
hut most. as in Ecuador and around Lake Titicaca. are 
tenants on estates owned by whites and mestizos. Gener- 
ally the best land. as in the Urubamba Valley and the 
Callejon de Huailas in Peru. is eccupied by estates: the 
Indians are left with only the valley edges and high 
areas. which yield a low return and are supremely diffi- 
cult to work. 

Community structure varies from region to region. but 
nearly everywhere the traditional Indian authorities. 
whose prestige survives intact. exist side by side with 
the “new” political officials. such as governor. lieutenant 
governor, and mayor or municipal agent. The political 
officials are appointed from outside. from among those 
who can read and write. and hence belong to a higher 
category: but since they have neither economic power 
nor prestige. it is the communal authorities who truly 
represent the people. The government officials exercise 
a certain control, particularly the municipal agents. who 
collect taxes and register births. deaths. and marriages. 
but they must work closely with the communal authorities. 

The latter. elected annually. are still nominated in 
some places according to a strict hierarchy. by councils 
of elders. Among the Quechuas of Puno Department. 
Peru. the lowest rung is occupied by the Hilakatas or 
chiefs of ayllos (the work cooperatives). chosen from 
among the young. recently married men: next comes the 
Sullka Alcalde or assistant mayor: and finally the V arayoc 
or chief mayor. Those who have completed this cycle 
are eligible for election to the post of Segunda. On the 
Community Board, this official has the status of advisor. 
and. drawing on his experience. must orient and guide 
the new authorities. The rigid hierarchy cannot be ig- 
nored or ridiculed. It lends prestige to those who have 
gone through all the steps and serves as a social control. 
While all have an opportunity to occupy these offices. 
the determining factor is administrative ability. When 
the Segundas, men well along in years. propose com- 
munity members for office. this is kept very much in 
mind. 

In other regions. among the Aymaras. for example. 
the Hilakata, surrounded by a group of minor function- 


Vountain farm plots are so unproductive and difficult to work 
that many Indians are abandoning them for the cities 


aries. rules the community. The relative position of the 
Hilakata in the two groups is noteworthy: perhaps it 
stems from the conquest of the Aymaras by the Quechuas 
in ancient times. 

The political set-up I have described applies to the 
distinctly Indian groups. Mestizo groups. at least in Peru. 
where there is a government register of recognized com- 
munities, must have someone to represent them in deal- 
ings with the Ministry of Labor and Indian Affairs. The 
community is run by a board elected each year on the 
first of January. made up of a president. a treasurer, a 
secretary, several members, a prosecutor, treasury and 
secretarial assistants, and aldermen. If all community 
services are represented on the board, there may be as 
many as eighteen members—the head of the school board 
and its members. the parish registrar. the community and 
school librarian, the sexton, and the graveyard-keeper. 
as well as the others. These communities also maintain 
their hierarchy and offer all adults equal opportunity. 
Where no traditional communal organization exists. au- 
thority rests in the hands of a lieutenant governor. who 
represents the central government: an agent representing 
the municipality; and a justice of the peace. 
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Community spirit is strong in all Andean communities. 
The topography of the cultivated areas and the low de- 
gree of economic development do not always permit the 
use of modern agricultural machinery: the consequent 
persistence of traditional tools like the primitive taklla 
and traditional methods like terracing requires a social 
organization based on mutual aid. Farm work is per- 
formed in an .atmosphere of merriment that lightens 
the task, and a job to be done is an occasion for the 
reaffirmation of the ties of godfathership, relationship. 
and friendship. Neither manure nor mode-+n fertilizer is 
used to any extent, and to secure good crops the Indians 
follow a rigid system of crop rotation. Cultivated areas 
are divided into plots called suyos or aynokas, in which 
each community member has his own parcel. A suyo is 
planted one year to potatoes, another to sorrel and beans. 
another to cereals: then it lies fallow for a year or more. 
depending on local custom. This means that the land is 
split up, and much harder to work. It means that large 
areas are lost to cultivation: and since the community 
member is not exclusively a farmer, it also means that 
he gives up farming in search of new incentives or is 
attracted to the cities. Thus fewer hands are left to cul- 
tivate the land intensively, and old abandoned terraces 
are a common sight. The women, who stay behind in the 
community, struggle with the heaviest labor in an effort 
to retain the cultivated areas. 

Both property and work systems are changing as the 
concepts of collectivism and individualism are reinter- 
preted. Private ownership of property is now well estab- 


Though market is animated, Andean Indians have little to sell 
and thus cannot buy much 


lished; the mutual-aid pattern is weakening. The old 
communal work organization survives in many com- 
munities for specific tasks—sowing and harvesting, for 
example, or building and repairing roads, cleaning 
ditches, and constructing schools and other community 
buildings. Similarly, the landholding system is mixed 
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Farmers on Taquile Island in Lake Titicaca terrace the hillsides 
as their ancestors did 


A native of Puno, on 
the Peruvian shore of 
Lake Titicaca 


In Yauvos district, Peru, where 


this woman lives, Indians still gp 
speak Kauke 2 


there are communal lands where public buildings stand: 
cultivated areas held by the old religious brotherhoods. 
the schools. and the community itself: and commonly 
owned pasture areas in the highlands. 

Most of the lands owned by the communities are 
divided among the members and used as private property. 
subject to all kinds of transactions. In Peru they are 
protected against possible dismemberment by special 
legislation that assigns them inalienably to the com- 
munity, which has the status of a juridical person. The 
community also holds and rents out farm and pasture 
lands (including a vast stretch of puna). The income 
from rental, up to thirty or forty thousand soles a year 
in some Peruvian communities, is managed by the com- 
munal authorities and used for public works and various 
other enterprises. Distribution of community property is 
recent. dating only from the beginning of the century. 

The Indian craftsmanship that has left us such price- 
less objects from the past as Paracas textiles, Nazca, 
Chimu, Mochica, and Tiahuanaco ceramics, Chongoyape 
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gold work, stone and adobe structures like Machu Picchu 
and Chan-Chan, is now passing through a crisis: con- 
temporary products of the Indian’s hand cannot bear 
comparison with those of earlier times. Skill is not lack- 
ing so much as impulse or motivations, perhaps inspira- 
tion in the supernatural or in a new social order. 

All this pushes the communities into a position where 
they signify almost nothing in their countries’ economies. 
They produce little, they are not large consumers of the 
products of modern technology, they accept few new 
things. Individual economic conditions are deplorable. 
Not only are family incomes low, but excessive expendi- 
tures on religious celebrations and on lawsuits—to which 
they resort for the solution of the most trivial problems 
among themselves or with neighboring communities or 
estates—drain off what little there is. 

As the Indians abandon this unpromising situation, 
they swell the population of the cities in growing num- 
hers. People from the sierra constitute 60 per cent of the 
population of the Peruvian capital, a city of almost 
a million. They are of various social strata, from the 
well-to-do mestizo to the dispossessed Indian. In Puno 
and La Paz many Indians start out as servants or labor- 
ers, learn Spanish, and slowly rise into the mestizo class. 
forming a peculiar type known as cholo. In certain 
regions (Puno, Huancayo, La Paz. Huaras) the cholos 
are capable businessmen: the women in particular are 
tireless travelers who dominate the retail and sometimes 
the wholesale market. especially in coca and alcohol. 
Little by little, the mestizos are working their way into 
every sphere of society and government. 

As I have said, these groups are slowly changing. 
Although they stick to Quechua, Aymara, or Kauke in 
family or community conversations, more and more 
people are learning Spanish. realizing that they need it 
to protect themselves and to get ahead. The schools can 
become the best agents of cultural change. and the funda- 
mental steps have been taken. Hundreds of community 
members try very hard to educate their children, begin- 
ning by sending them to the nearby schools and later 
making considerable sacrifices so that they may go on 
to secondary school and a few even to the universities 
or special schools. Muquiyauyo, in the Mantaro Valley. 
annually underwrites the education of several young 
people; in Laramarca, Huancavelica Department, the 
community member customarily sells every year, in 
March. two or three head of cattle and uses the profit to 
send one of his children for a whole year to a secondary 
school or university. Many children from the Indian 
communities earn degrees as lawyers. engineers, doctors. 
agronomists, dentists, veterinarians, ethnologists, ac- 
countants, and especially teachers: their record inspires 
the new generations. 

What is still needed is ideals and concrete aims to 
hind the school and the Indian more closely. Under an 
agreement between the Peruvian and Bolivian govern- 
ments. the so-called “nuclear schools” have been created. 
combining theoretical instruction with practice and 
operating successfully in many communities of both 
countries. There are twelve in Cuzco Department: nearly 


three hundred children, in six grades, attend the one at 
Chincheros. A bus picks up those who live in out-of-the- 
way places. Communities like Laraos, in the province of 
Yauyos, Lima Department, show how education is chang- 
ing these groups: Everyone there reads Spanish and 
speaks and writes it correctly, the standard of living is 
higher, and for decades the people of Yauyos have looked 
with respect upon anyone who has studied in Laraos. 
Neighboring Huarochiri is another example. But more 
is involved than simply establishing schools—in both 
cases the communities have had their “own” teachers, 
people of their own who have devoted their lives to 
teaching. 


Dwellings of the Urus, among the reeds in Lake Titicaca 


In religion and magic the situation is complex. Some 
groups have accepted the Catholic religion, its parapher- 
nalia and ritual, as a screen for their ceremonials, while 
sticking to the old ways in belief and practice. Catholi- 
cism itself has been losing ground over the past twenty 
years because of a shortage of priests and the inroads of 
Protestantism. The Indian believes that all the phenomena 
of nature have spirits, just as men, animals, and plants 
do, and that at the top is God, the Supreme Being. All 
the spirits have a good or a bad nature: destructive 
phenomena like lightning or hail are maleficent, while 
rain is beneficent. and so on. These spirits must be 
propitiated, a job handled by two kinds of specialist 
the pako, who is in charge of venerating and imploring 
the good spirits, and the /aika, who deals with the evil. 
Often. however. both sets of duties are discharged by a 
single person. 

The pakos and laikas have worked out a complicated 
ritual. A mesa, for example, is prepared for Pachamama 
(the spirit of the earth) and others. On white paper. 
which symbolizes an altar, such offerings as llama or 
hog embryos are spread, together with tin or lead figu- 
rines, sweets, caramels, beads, gold and silver paper. 
a root called koa, coca, and small clay vessels containing 
sugar water or a boiled-down extract of the best crops. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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INDIAN 


ACCURATE STATISTICS on the Indian population in Brazil 
do not exist. Even the most trustworthy estimates differ 
widely because of the varied sources on which they are 
based and the diverse concepts as to what constitutes an 
Indian. What. then, is an Indian? 

We might say that he is a member of a community of 
pre-Columbian origin that preserves certain original cul- 
tural elements intact. that is recognized as Indian by the 
tribe itself as well as by those who associate with it. 
Of course. for those who consider the Indian in strictly 
racial or cultural terms. this definition would obviously 
he inadequate. 

According to our criteria. blond, light-eyed litthe Daria, 
a child we found in an Urubd Indian village. is an 
Indian. She is the daughter of a white man who was 
there about twelve years ago. The only language she 
speaks is the Tupi dialect of her people: she sees life 
in the same way as any other girl in her village; she is 
treated by all as a member of the tribe. Our definition 
would also cover the children of Luiz Preto—a Negro 
married to an Indian-—-whom we met at a Kadiuéu 
village. Those boys were just as reluctant as their Indian 
companions to take up with strangers and were considered 
genuine Kadiuéu by their friends and neighbors. These 
are unusual examples, but they illustrate the point, since 
today whole Indian groups are mixed with whites and 
Negroes who are no less Indian in their way of life. 

As for the strictly Indian groups. our definition in- 
cludes tribes at widely different levels of miscegenation 
and acculturation. It embraces. for example, the Kuben- 
kronoti and Xikri tribes of the Caiap6é Indians, who, 
once hostile, received the first civilized visitors to their 
villages only two years ago. On the other hand, it also 
includes the Pancarari of northeastern Brazil. who for 
centuries have maintained peaceful relations with their 
civilized neighbors, speak only Portuguese. have a large 
amount of mixed blood. make their living in the same way 
as the rural people of the area, but consider themselves 
Indians and are so considered by their neighbors. 

With this definition as a guide and the records of the 
Indian Protection Service and the most recent  bibliog- 
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raphy on the subject as sources, | surmise that there 
are no more than 150,000 Indians in Brazil today—that 
is, .3 per cent of the country’s population. Sociologically 
speaking, at least, this is the extent of the Brazilian 
Indian population—the percentage that, due to inability 
to adapt. must be protected by special laws. If we based 
our concept on racial characteristics, the number would 
expand into millions, for in whole regions like the 
Amazon, the Indian phenotype predominates. A broad 
cultural interpretation, considering as Indian all com- 
munities where elements of the aboriginal culture are 
found, would push the number even higher. But in a 
country like Brazil that is both physically and culturally 
mestizo it is impossible to define the Indian from a 
strictly racial or cultural point of view. 

With the number so small and the chance of their 
influencing the life of the nation so remote, the Indian 
population would not seem to constitute a national prob- 
lem for Brazil today. But figures are virtually irrelevant 
unless we also consider the role of geographic distribu- 
tion. Many of these Indians are the sole human inhabi- 
tants of remote reaches of the national territory —the 
only people familiar with the region and the only poten- 
tial labor. Since the migratory waves through which 
Brazilian society penetrates the Indian territory are just 
as rare, everything depends on the attitude of the Indians. 
In some areas, tribes of one or two thousand members 
have blocked invasion of their domains for many years. 

In the first decade of this century big stretches of 
territory only a day’s journey from several large Brazilian 
cities remained closed to economic development because 
of the bloody conflicts between Indians and civilized men 
in which whole tribes were wiped out. News of their 
struggles made the headlines and was discussed in the 
legislature and by scientific societies and philanthropic 
institutions, which demanded immediate action. The 
President called Cabinet meetings to study the possibility 
of using the Army to stop the fighting. Construction of 
the Brazil Northwest Railroad had been interrupted a 
few miles beyond the capital of Sao Paulo State by the 
Kaingang Indians. who were spreading terror for nearly 
two hundred miles between the Tieté, the Feio, the Peixe. 
and Paranapanema Rivers. The situation was equally 
serious in the forests south of the Doce River, in the 
states of Minas Gerais and Espirito Santo. There the 
Aimorés resisted with bow and arrow the invasion of 
their tribal country. The Italian co’ony of Sao Mateus 
was on the point of being abandoned. In the Palmas 
area, between the states of Parana and Santa Catarina. 
the Botocudo Indians were being murdered by profes- 
sional Indian-killers, who. because the region had been 
earmarked for German and Italian immigrants. were 
sometimes paid from public funds to expel the aborigines 
from lands they had always inhabited. The missions of 
those countries and their national press were clamoring 
for immediate action to protect the lives of the immi- 
grants. 

Thus lived the savage Indian. chased as a wild animal. 
even close to the most advanced centers. Worse still was 
the situation of the civilized Indians, incapable of de- 
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fending themselves against exploitation. The discovery 
of any potential wealth in their territory—such as ore. 
essential oils in high demand. or even the land itself if 
accessible and suitable for cultivation or cattle-raising — 
was a fatal blow to them. Expelled from their lands, 
they worked as slaves on rubber and other plantations 
and existed under conditions no people could endure. 
Had the situation persisted. within a few more years all 
of these Indians would have completely disappeared. 
For a country of vast unpopulated areas trying to meet 
its labor needs through immigration, it was a matter of 
national interest to rescue these inhabitants who were 
already rooted to the land. 

Establishment of the Indian Protection Service in 1910 
was not based entirely on humanitarian considerations. 
There had always been some such feeling. but the only 
concrete expression had been half a dozen missions in- 
terested in saving souls or a plantation owner here and 
there who tried to help his Indian farm hands. The 
Indian Protection Service hoped to prevent extermination 
of a valuable population. to bring peace to the areas where 
Indians and civilized men had been warring on each 
other, and to protect the Indians that had already been 
pacified. With only the experience of unsuccessful mis- 
sionaries and civilian authorities as a guide, who could 
organize and direct such a pioneering institution? 

That same year. all Brazil had been eagerly following 
the hereulean efforts of a young soldier who had led a 
group into the hinterland to set up telegraph wires that 
for the first time would link opposite ends of the country. 
His group had penetrated Indian territory no one had 
dared enter before and ultimately won the Indians’ con- 
fidence. The man was the geographer and engineer 
Candido Mariano da Silva Rondon. 


Once-savage Urubus are fond of civilization’s gadgets, but are 
beginning to resent inroads of the white man 


Skillfully thatched huts of the Xingus often run as large as a 
hundred by fifty by thirty feet 


In his long journeys throughout the country, Rondon 
had established peaceful contact with the Bororo Indians 
in the Gareas region of Mato Grosso State. the Umutinas, 
the Nhambiquaras, and several other tribes that had been 
regarded as impossible to civilize. His efforts as a human- “4 
ist were even more extraordinary in view of the fact that ; 
not a single Indian had been sacrificed, although many 
of Rondon’s companions had. “We will die if need be.” 
was Rondon’s motto, “but we will never kill.” In all the 
hitter history of contact between primitive peoples and 
civilized nations it is hard to find an undertaking and an 
attitude comparable to Rondon’s. He was the inevitable 
choice as director of the new agency. a position he ae- 
cepted on condition that it be set up along democratic 
lines, devoted exclusively to aiding the Indian, and free 
from religious proselytizing. 

From the start the Service was beset with obstacles. 

The tribes were scattered throughout inaccessible regions: 
environments and living conditions varied widely; the 
people spoke a total of forty languages, split into a 
couple of hundred dialects; above all. bitter, centuries- 
long experience with the white man still rankled. breed- 
ing mistrust. 

The Service ran into vigorous opposition in trying to 
assure the Indians ownership of the land that had been 


Bororo Indians of Mato Grosso, pacified half a century 17 
ago, still cling to ancient rites, are shown here in 
propitiatory ceremony that precedes fishing expedition 
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usurped, in its attempts to end Indian slavery, and in 
its efforts to see that people who committed crimes 
against the Indians were punished. It soon became evi- 
dent that the Service workers could not rely on local 
authorities, since they were generally linked with those 
who exploited the Indians. Always, inadequate financial 
resources hamstrung the work. There was the additional 
difficulty of hiring competent people to fill delicate and 
dangerous jobs. 

A critical appraisal of the Service's forty-year history 
should take into account factors that made the agency 
necessary: problems growing out of the expanding 
Brazilian society and the frustration by hostile Indians 
of its attempts to occupy the whole national territory, 
and adjustment problems faced by the Indians as victims 
of that expansion. 

There is no doubt that the Service has grappled suc- 
cessfully with the first set of problems. Thanks to its 
work, enormous regions important agriculturally and for 
their extractive output have been peacefully occupied, 
with the Indians set up in reservations on a small portion 
of the former tribal territory. Among the Indians affected 
are the famous Kaingang of Sao Paulo and Parana 
(1912), whose lands are now covered by the most pro- 
ductive coffee plantations in Brazil; the Botocudos (1914) 
of Itajai Valley, which is now the richest region of Santa 
Catarina State; the Aimoré (1911) of Rio Doce Valley, 
in Minas Gerais and Espirito Santo states, a section now 


New home for the Kaingangs of Sado Paulo State, part of Protection 
Service's efforts to ease the Indian into a different way of lite 


Umutina Indian makes roofing 
tiles on the reservation, one 
of a hundred and four in 
Brazil set up by the Indian 
Protection Service 


occupied by towns, industries, and farms: the Umutina 
(1918) of the Sepotuba and Paraguay Rivers, whose 
pacification made possible the exploitation of Brazil's 
largest ipecac forests; the Parintintin (1922). who had 
prevented exploitation of vast rubber tracts on the 
Madeira and its tributaries; the Urubus (1928), who had 
kept the whole Gurupi Valley between Para and Maranhao 
in constant turmoil; the Xavantes (1946), on the Mortes 
River, who prevented communication between Goias and 
Cuiaba and the exploitation of the Araés mines; the 
Caiap6 groups that roamed all over southern Para and 
part of the Xingd Valley in Mato Grosso, two of which 
the Service recently pacified (1952), bringing peace to a 
huge region that had been in upheaval owing to bloody 
encounters between Indians and farmers; and, finally. 
the Paracana (1953), who up to the end of 1952 caused 
disturbances throughout a large region on the left bank 
of the Tocantins River. 

Through it all, the Service has lived up to Rondon’s 
motto. Not a single Indian was killed or wounded, al- 
though dozens of workers succumbed to Indian arrows. 
As one group fell, another rose to carry on. Even as | 
write, dozens of unarmed farmers in the forests of 
southern Para are advancing to meet the dangerous 
Caiapo, Paracana, and Gavides in their own settlements 
to convey a message of peace on behalf of Brazil. 

Obviously. heroic persistence and a_ willingness to 
sacrifice were necessary, and the Service found them in 
abundance. But what is to be done with the Indians once 
they are pacified? How can they be led along the paths 
of civilization and still keep their physical vigor, their 
contentment with tribal living? And how can the Service 
help those Indians that exist as pariahs., enslaved. de- 
moralized ? 

Actually, the job of pacifying the Indians is designed 
less for them than for Brazilian society as a whole. The 
Indians are helped mostly through Indian reservations 
scattered over the nation. There live thousands of people 
who but for the Service would be on the way to extinction. 
For it defends them against the greed of those who would 
invade their lands with false deeds of ownership, against 
those who would exploit their labor, and against diseases 
contracted through association with white men. 

On the reservations they find a suitable environment 
for slow change. They start by learning Portuguese and, 
with the language, a series of notions that gradually but 
powerfully affect their concepts. They adopt new methods 
of production, different eating habits; then new needs 
arise. leading them to alter their dress, home, and town. 
and finally, the very structure of their families and 
outlook. 

The Indian Protection Service does not yet embrace 
all indigenous groups. The one hundred and four reser- 
vations are at best a third of those vitally needed. Most 
Indians are still subject to outrages outside the reserva- 
tions. For them the Service can offer only indirect help 
either by pushing for protective legislation——-by now 
quite copious—or by trying to enforce special laws as 
well as ordinary civil and criminal legislation. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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OsviousLy. finding a solution to the Indian problem is 
of much greater importance to some American nations 
than to others. and one of the countries most concerned 
is Mexico. Perhaps it should be pointed out first of 
all that the “Indian problem” is not simply a question 
of economics. Of course, it is largely concerned with 
people who have a very low standard of living. own little 
or no land, receive starvation wages, enjoy no social- 
security benefits, and suffer the effects of highly unsatis- 
factory housing, sanitary facilities, educational systems, 
and working conditions. But basic cultural factors set the 
Indians apart from other groups of underprivileged citi- 
zens. Indian customs, habits, beliefs about sickness and 
death, interpretation of natural phenomena, and so on, 
are almost always very different from those of Occidental 
peoples. 

Without preconditioning. we cannot hope to assimilate 
the Indians through sweeping campaigns to give them 
land and the means of using it. education, better health. 
communications, and so on. The material. intellectual. 
moral, and artistic features of Indian culture must be 
recognized and understood before we can better their 
present unhappy situation. Some things should be not only 
retained but deliberately fostered. Attempts to wipe out 
Indian customs altogether have failed completely. 

In deciding who should be included in an adequate 
Indian policy, racial or biological criteria are of no value. 
for physical characteristics (color of the skin and hair. 
stature, shape of skull, and the like) have nothing to do 
with the cultural, social, and economic conditions that 
lead to what we call the “Indian problem.” Language 
may be used as a basis in the case of people who speak 
only an Indian tongue. but falls down in the case of 
bilingual groups and of Indians who have stopped speak- 


Vaccinating Tzotzil youngsters in Chiapas, Mexico’s southernmost state 


ing their native language but preserve many other features 
of their ancestral culture. This criterion can be helpful 
in making a rough selection, but cannot be relied on 
exclusively. 

Consequently, the Indian movement in Mexico makes 
the distinction on the basis of over-all differences in 
culture. “Anyone is an Indian,” says the Mexican anthro- 


pologist Dr. Alfonso Caso, ““who considers himself part of <i 
an indigenous community, who thinks of himself as a 
native. For such group consciousness exists only when a 


the culture has been totally accepted, when the individual 
has the same ethical, esthetic. social, and political ideals 
as the group. shares in the collective likes and dislikes. 
and takes part to a considerable extent in the community's 
actions and reactions.” Dr. Caso defines the Indian com- 
munity as “one in which non-European physical features 
prevail, which prefers a native language, which has strong 
Indian elements in its material and non-material culture. : 
and whose people think of it as different from the sur- 
rounding white and mestizo communities.” ie 
At the time of the 1950 census Mexico had 25.791.017 i 
inhabitants. Of the total population over five years of 
age (in other words, old enough to talk). 2.447.609 iy 
spoke Indian languages. This figure included 795,009 
who knew only these tongues and 1.652.540 who were 
bilingual. Counting the 446.143 children under five, the 
total came to 2.893.752, or 11.22 per cent of the popula- 
tion. But since using language as a criterion leaves out a 
many individuals who are Indians according to the defi- 
nitions of both Dr. Caso and another prominent Mexican 
anthropologist. Dr. Manuel Gamio, it is no exaggeration 
to say that 15 per cent of the Mexican population is 
Indian. 
Our Indians are not evenly distributed; 36 per cent 
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of them live on the central plateau (mostly in the states 
of Puebla. Hidalgo. and Mexico), 35 per cent live along 
the southern Pacifie coast (in Oaxaca, Chiapas, and 
Guerrero). and 23 per cent are found along the Gulf 
coast (mostly in Yucatan and Veracruz). In other words, 
94 per cent of Mexico's Indians are concentrated in these 
three regions. There are filty-six groups, each with its 
own language stemming from one of the three basic 
linguistic stocks: Siux-Hokano, Macro-Penutiano, and 
Macro-Otomangue. The 1950 Census figures for those 
with more than 5,000 monolingual members are shown 
in the accompanying table. 


MEXICO’S MONOLINGUAL INDIANS 


(Population of major groups according to 1950 census) 


5,839 
8,259 
15,702 
18,898 
17,276 
50,912 


AMUZGO 
CHATINO 
CHINATEC 
CHOLE 

HUASTEC 
MAYA 

MAZAHUA 16,254 
MAZATEC 
MEXICANO OR NAHUATL. 212,813 
MIXE 21,005 
MIXTEC 76,946 
OTOMi 57,559 
TARAHUMARA 8,166 
TARASCAN _. 9,796 
TLAPANEC 12,234 
TOTONAC . 54,333 
TZELTAL 31,856 
TZOTZIL 44,103 
ZAPOTEC 60,680 


Forty-four years ago Mexico began trying to assimilate 
its Indians. give them an active role in the processes of 
production and consumption, and make up for the in- 
justices they had suffered for four centuries. The Sociedad 
Indianista Mexicana was created in 1910, and the same 
year the First Mexican Indian Congress was held. 

Later. when Bolivia was unable to take charge of 
organizing the first Inter-American Indian Congress (a 
task entrusted to it by the Eighth Inter-American Con- 
ference, held in Lima in 1938), Mexico took over the 
job. Realizing that despite regional variations this is 
basically a problem of the entire Hemisphere, the Ameri- 
cas’ most outstanding experts on Indian affairs gathered 
at Patzcuaro, Michoacan, in April 1940 to unify objectives 
and techniques. The Congress resulted in unanimous 
agreement to create the Inter-American Indian Institute. 
which began operating provisionally in Mexico in 1941. 
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When it was permanently established the following year. 
Mexico was chosen as the official headquarters and Dr. 
Gamio was named director. From the outset the Mexican 
Government has given its full support to this specialized 
agency of the Organization of American States. 


Boys of Yalten, Chiapas, read Tzotzil primer for local authorities. 
Education is a vital part of campaign to assimilate the Indians 


The famous anthropologist Alfonso Caso and Chiapas Governor 
E. A. Osorio on a visit to the village of Chamula 

Any account of field projects to improve the lot of 
Mexico's rural population must begin with the Cultural 
Missions. The first, created by the Ministry of Education 
in 1923, was staffed by six teachers, whose fields were 
rural education, soapmaking and perfumery. tanning. 
agriculture, music, and physical education and nursing. 
Their job was to report on educational facilities in rural 
Indian communities, intensify the campaign against il- 
literacy in these places, recommend the type of education 
that should be given to the Indians, observe their economic 
status, study native industries and ways to develop 
them, and cooperate with Ministry of Agriculture special- 
ists in studying the land, crops. climate, communications. 
and wages. 

The first Mission was so successful that six more were 
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sent into the field in 1924. As Lloyd H. Hughes wrote in 
the UNESCO booklet The Mexican Cultural Mission Pro- 
gramme, “Each of these was a traveling normal school 
installed temporarily in neighboring Indian centers to 
improve rural teaching, incorporate Indians into the 
national life and culture. instruct them in arts and crafts, 
and teach them to utilize local resources.” 

In 1926 a Department of Cultural Missions was estab- 
lished in the Ministry of Education. Among the top-flight 
Mexican educators who were associated with the work 
were Rafael Ramirez, Elena Torres, Guillermo Bonilla, 
and Rubén Castillo. The number of Missions swelled to 
eighteen by 1938. The service was reorganized in 1942, 
and staff members’ assignments revamped. Now forty- 
eight Missions are functioning—eighteen among mono- 
lingual Indians, eight in bilingual regions, and twenty- 
two in areas of over-all mestizo culture. 

Although the Missions have produced practical and 
tangible results, it would perhaps be worthwhile to re- 
examine them at this point to find out whether their 
ambulatory nature is detracting from their effectiveness. 
In any case, the Missions. both through their strictly 
educational activities and through their broader social 
functions. have undoubtedly played a major role in uni- 
fying the Mexican people. Proof of their effectiveness is 
the interest in their work shown by other American 
countries with similar problems. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs was created during the 
administration of General Lazaro Cardenas by a law 
dated January 1, 1936, to “defend and watch over the 
nation’s Indians” and “study their needs . . . and ways 
to satisfy them.” With the pace of its activities reflecting 
the general policies in vogue. it operated as an autono- 
mous agency until December 1945, when it became a 
division of the Ministry of Public Education. Although 
it has faithfully performed its tasks. it has always been 


Girls of the nomadic Seri tribe, 
whose headquarters are on 
Tiburon Island off coast of 
northwestern state of Sonora 


Seri fishermen still use the 
time-honored techniques of 
their forebears 


hampered by budgets and staffs that were too small for 
the size of the Indian population and the complexity of 
its problems. 

In 1944 Ministry of Public Education specialists 
worked out a plan for teaching monolingual Indians to 
read and write their own language as a preliminary step 
to learning Spanish. An Institute of Literacy for Mono- 
lingual Indians was created, and experiments were begun 
with four groups—the Nahuas, the Otomi, the Mayas, 
and the Tarascans. Thousands of copies of especially 
prepared bilingual primers were printed, and a corps of 
teachers was trained in their use. 

Because it permits the mastery of Spanish without 
sacrificing the student’s native tongue, this has proved a 
highly popular and effective method. Obviously, the 
educators will run into difficulties in applying it to some 
of the more obscure native languages, not only because 
of the high cost of preparing teachers and materials, but 
above all because of the difficulty in finding capable 
teachers who know these tongues. But it has certainly 
proved highly satisfactory in the larger groups. 

The National Indian Institute was created on Novem- 
ber 10, 1948, in fulfillment of Mexico’s commitments as 
a member of the Inter-American Indian Institute. This 


Skilled weaving of Cora 
woman in Jesus Maria, 
Nayarit, exemplifies Indian 
customs that need to be § 
preserved and encouraged 


Huichol girl of Tuxpan, 
Jalisco, fetches water 
in calabashes 


new organization operates on the principles that only 
through coordinated plans covering all aspects of the 
Indians’ life can their economic and cultural level be 
raised, and that, although every effort should be made to 
replace obviously harmful customs with more desirable 
European ones, useful native folkways should be main- 
tained and encouraged. The idea is not to Europeanize 
or Indianize, but to foster a mestizo way of life combin- 
ing the best elements of both cultures. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Dr. Fernando Berckemeyer, Peruvian Ambassador to 
the United States, is photographed with a Murillo from 
his famous art collection. Twenty-eight years a diplomat, 
Ambassador Berckemeyer studied economics at several 
U.S. universities, and has served as Minister to England 
and Sweden, later returning to Londen as Ambassador. 
He has been in Washington for five years. 


Besides its own grounds, the 
stately Embassy is surrounded 
by beautiful Rock Creek Park, 


Mrs. Berckemeyer displays 
ancient Peruvian silver stirrups. 
Each drawer of the old Toledo 
cabinet on which they stand 
contains a tiny painting. Above 
is a portrait of the Duke of 
Olivares from the workshop of 
Velazquez. Among the many 
other works of art in the house 
are several Goyas, a Zurbaran, 
and a Gobelin tapestry made in 
honor of Peru. showing native 
fruits, a ilama, and a camel 
(the Spaniards introduced 
camels to Peru, but they 

did not survive). 


The Berckemeyers relax at the billiard table 

in the game room, which houses the Ambassador's 
unparalleled collection of bullfight art. This 

group includes paintings, engravings, and prints 
by such illustrious artists as Gustave Doré, Van 
Halen, Pharamond Blanchard, and Pancho Fierro. 


Behind the bar are several of the Ambassador's 
Pucara ceramic bulls, fine examples of Peruvian 
popular art. Mrs. Berckemeyer, the former Claribel 
Rapp. is a native of San Francisco and likes to 
spend her vacations there. 
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two panchos 


Four Wor.p aces of professional tennis began a tour of the 
United States in January to compete for the championship. 
In Washington Don Budge of the U.S.A.. Frank Sedgman 
of Australia, the Mexican-American Richard (Pancho) 


Gonzales. and (Pancho) Segura of Ecuador 


plaved their exhibition matches at the Uline Arena. 

On the opening night the skill of veteran Budge in battling 
the speed and youth of Gonzales brought down the house. 
The Mexican had to drive himself hard to come out on top. 
with a 7-5. 3-6. 13-11 score. Then Pancho Segura played 
Sedgman, the Australian. and the whirlwind Ecuadorean 
was all over the court with his antics. His grimaces. his two- 
handed grip, his relaxed manner (including the removal of 
his sneakers when they bother him). always make a good 
show. It is easy to see why this exuberant extrovert has 
been nicknamed “Lightning.” “The Clown,” and “Parrot 
Legs” (referring to the curvature of his own). That night 
he went down to defeat. but later he assured me: “Tomorrow 
Vl win, you'll see. Actually, none of us has yet proved 
his superiority over the rest.” 

The next evening I called on him and Pancho Gonzales 
for a chat before the match. When I arrived at the Raleigh 
Hotel at six-thirty, | was told that Gonzales was waiting for 
me in the dining room. As he rose to greet me, I could 
appreciate for the first time his imposing stature: six feet 
three inches of well-distributed masculinity. “Sit down, sit 
down,” I urged him, eager to bring him to my level. 

Then I noticed the large scar on his left cheek, the 
result of an automobile accident during his childhood. which 
has led Mexicans to call him “Juan Charrasqueado” (Stabbed 
Juan). Richard or “Pancho” Gonzales is the son of Mexican 
parents from Chihuahua; he was born in California twenty- 
five years ago and studied at the Manual Arts High School 
of Los Angeles. He held a racket for the first time at thir- 
teen, and began his career in 1941, interrupting it to serve 
in the U.S. Navy between 1945 and 1947. On his return to 
civilian life and tennis. he carried off the U.S. amateur 
championship in 1948. The next year he and Ted Schroe- 
der helped win the Davis Cup for the United States. In 
October 1949 he turned professional. 

Gonzales likes other sports besides tennis, but he doesn’t 
often indulge in his favorite—automobile racing—because 
he is afraid of the consequences. He is an expert at all the 
Latin American dances except the mambo, which he con- 
fesses he has never mastered. He has demonstrated the same 
speed in his private life that has made him famous on the 
tennis court; at twenty-five he has already been married. 
has had three children, has been separated, and has not 
discarded the idea of a second marriage. 

Pancho Segura approached with his usual rollicking gait. 
his black hair falling over his forehead and a mischievous 


smile on his face. The son of an administrator of the Guaya- 
quil Tennis Club, he can’t remember when he first wrapped 
his hands around a racket. His small stature has proved a 
real handicap, which he has overcome with persistence and 
an extraordinary technique. 

Since I hadn't finished questioning Gonzales, I asked: 
“What do you consider your specialty in the game?” 

Segura supplied the answer: “He specializes in cannon 
shots. What a serve! His overhead smash is terrifying too.” 

“Have you just finished a tour together?” 

“Yes, we played in Paris, London, and Geneva. This time 
we'll cover sixteen U.S. cities.” 

“What then?” 

“We've been invited to play in Caracas. Bogota, and 
Barranquilla. but probably can’t accept because we have to 
go to Australia in October.” 

Pancho Gonzales had finished eating, and after he left to 
rest, Pancho Segura said: “That boy has a magnificent 
future. I have the disadvantage of being short, which requires 
me to keep in top physical condition at any cost. Besides, 
I'm thirty-two and don’t expect to be able to play more 
than about two years longer. You don’t often see a man 
like Donald Budge. who still plays championship tennis at 
thirty-eight. After I retire. | may teach in some Latin Ameri- 
can country interested in promoting the sport.” 

“Why do you play with both hands?” 

“If you look closely, youll see that I use not only my 
two hands to advantage, but also both feet—and especially 
my head. Alertness and intuition are my standbys. I study 
my opponent’s game so that I can speed up my game when 
he is slow and vice versa. If he plays high, I play low. 
Fortunately, it makes no difference to me whether | am near 
the net or deep in the court. Besides, my forehand has 
always been good and my backhand has been improving 
steadily.” 

Pancho Segura has made his home in the United States 
since 1940, and now lives with his U.S. wife and their son 
in Los Angeles. In 1938 he won the Bolivarian Champion- 
ship, and after turning professional in 1947 won the U.S. 
championship in 1950 and 1951. 

“How long since you have been in Ecuador?” 

“More than two years, but I expect to visit it in a few 
months. We have a very promising girl down there who may 
become a world champion. Alicia Wright. The Government 
has just given her a scholarship, and if she keeps up the 
way she’s been going. she'll be a great credit to Latin 
America. Unfortunately, she has the same shortcoming I 
have: she is very small.” 

“What will you do after you retire, besides teaching?” 

“Things I don’t have time for now. Go to the movies. 
Watch television—I Love Lucy, for instance. And I'll see 
a lot of football—another of my pet sports.” Pancho Segura 
rubbed a smile off his face and added: “Unfortunately. I 
won't be able to return to another avocation I gave up when 
my wings were clipped by matrimony. . . .” 

At that point Segura’s manager came over. “There’s a 
message for you.” 

“Tell them I have to rest before the game.” 

“O.K. It was a lady admirer.” 

“Why didn’t you say so? What's the telephone number?” 

As Segura predicted. he beat Budge that night. and later 
he and Budge defeated Gonzales and Kramer in doubles. 
from which the critics concluded that maturity and ex- 
perience had triumphed over youth and speed.—Lillian L. 
de Tagle 
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Philippe Thoby-Marcelin and Pierre Marcelin 


Che legend g the wind 
¥ 

aN .L NIGHT LONG the wind blew, ransacking the garden 


of Man Si, Ti Jean's mother. At daybreak, Ti Jean got 
up and opened the door. All the cornstalks, all the 
banana trees, were flat on the ground, where they were 
stuck like strands of wet hair. 

Ti Jean said to his mother: “Man Si, | know where 
the wind lives. His home is in that cave yonder in the 
mountain. He is sleeping right now and I am going to 
take advantage of it to stop up the entrance to the cave. 
Then he won't be able to come and ransack your garden 
any more.” 

Well. Ti Jean made a great big cork. he loaded it on 
his shoulder, and then he started out. He walked a long 
time. He walked, he walked. and he walked. Finally he 
arrived at the wind’s cave. The wind woke up and saw 
the cork. He flung himself down at Ti Jean’s feet. 


Woodcuts by Antonio Frasconi 


“Don't do that, Ti Jean! | beg you. don't do that! 
I'll give you a magic hen. All you have to do is ask her 
for gold and she will lay you as much of it as you want.” 

“Well.” said Ti Jean. “give me that hen.” 

The wind gave him the hen. And Ti Jean happily 
started home. He walked a long time. A long. long time. 
Soon night came. Ti Jean was tired and his feet hurt. 
Finally he came to a cabin where an old woman lived. 

“Good evening. grandmother.” he said. “I am tired. 
May I sleep here?” 

“Of course, Ti Jean.” she answered kindly, “you may 
sleep here. Take my bed.” 

The old woman had an honest face. Ti Jean entrusted 
his hen to her and warned her to be very careful not to 
let anyone steal it. 

“This is a hen that lays gold.” he said. 

Ti Jean went to bed. He slept until the following morn- 
ing. When he woke up, the old woman gave him another 
hen that looked just like his. Ti Jean did not notice the 
trick. He thanked the old woman. went on his way again, 
and finally arrived home. 

“Did you stop up the wind?” asked his mother. 

“No, Man Si.” replied Ti Jean. “He gave me a hen 
that lays gold.” 

“Don't tell me!” said Man Si. astonished. 

She commanded the hen to lay. but the hen only pro- 
duced dung. Ti Jean was furious. 

“Man Si.” he said, “the wind has tricked me. Tomor- 
row | am going to stop up the entrance to his cave.” 

And so the following day. he went to the mountain. 
The wind flung himself down at his feet again. 

“Don't do that. Ti Jean! | beg you. don't do that! 
I'll give you a magic donkey. All you have to do is ask 
him for gold. and he'll give vou as much as you want.” 

Ti Jean looked him straight in the eve. He saw that 
the wind was not lying. 

“Well.” he said. “give me that donkey.” 

The wind gave the donkey to Ti Jean. Ti Jean was 
happy. He started back home. He walked a long. long 
time. Soon night came and Ti Jean was tired. His feet 
hurt. He stopped again at the old woman's house. 

“Good evening. grandmother. | am tired. May I sleep 
here again?” 

“Why yes. Ti Jean, you may sleep here. Take my bed.” 

Ti Jean entrusted his donkey to her and warned her 
to be very careful not to let anyone steal it. 

“This is a donkey that makes gold.” he said. 

Ti Jean went to bed. He slept until the following morn- 
ing. When he woke up the old woman gave him back a 
donkey that looked exactly like his. Ti Jean did not notice 
any difference. He thanked the old woman and went 
hack home. 

“Man Si.” he said as he entered the cabin. “I didn’t 
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stop up the wind’s cave. He gave me a donkey that makes 
gold.” 

“Let’s see.” said Ti Jean’s mother, suspiciously. 

The donkey only made dung. Ti Jean was furious. 

“Man Si.” he said, “tomorrow | am going to stop up 
the wind’s cave. This time I will really do because 
the wind tricked me again.” 

The next day the wind flung himself down again at 
his feet. 

“Don't do that, Ti Jean! I beg you. don't do that! 
I'll give you a magic wand. All you have to do is say 
‘Tikiti to it and it will give you diamonds—as many as 
you want.” 

“Well.” said Ti Jean. “give me the wand. But so much 
the worse for you if you are tricking me this time.” 

He left. stopped at the old woman’s to sleep. and 
entrusted his wand to her. 

“This time. grandmother.” he said. “be very careful. 
Whoever owns this wand has only to say “Tikiti’ to it 
and it will give him as many diamonds as he wishes.” 

“What are you worried about?” returned the old 
woman. “You entrusted a hen to me, then a donkey. 
Didn't I give them back to you?” 

“That's true.” admitted Ti Jean. 

He lay down and it was not long before he was asleep. 
Soon the old woman said to the wand: 

*Tikiti!” 

Instead of giving her diamonds. the wand threw itself 
upon the old woman and beat her furiously. The old 
woman began to scream. Ti Jean woke up. 

“What's the matter. grandmother?” he asked. 

“Save me. Ti Jean, save me!” she cried. “I just said 
“Tikiti’ to the wand and now see how it wants to kill me. 
ae me! Il give you back vour hen and your donkey. 

i Jean did not have time to intervene. The wand 
oul the old woman on her temple and she fell to the 
ground, dead. 

Ti Jean immediately went out into the courtyard, took 
his hen and his donkey. and. with his wand under his 
arm. led them proudly to his mother’s house. 

And this is how it happened that Ti Jean did not stop 
up the wind’s cave. This is also why the wind is com- 
pletely free to destroy all the work of the poor peasants 


of Haiti. 


Che origin the Lamy 


’ - TIME AGO the sky was very near the earth. When 
the sun went down, people did not need lamps to make 
light. for the stars shone as bright as the sun. But their 
light was soft and of a lovely blue color. 

There lived at that time a very. very tall woman. 
When she sat by the water's edge to wash her clothes. 
her head reached higher than the mountains. 


One morning when the woman was sweeping her court- 
vard, the clouds were amusing themselves teasing her, 
tickling her neck, pulling her ears. They were in a good 
mood that day because the sun had dressed them in 
beautiful rosy and golden colors. But the woman was not 
used to being teased and did not understand it at all. 
It was not long before she became quite angry. 

“Come now, little impudent ones, are you going to 
leave me alone?” she grumbled, wrinkling her brow. 

It was just as though she had not spoken to them. The 
clouds skipped around getting in her ears, in her mouth, 
in her nose, and in her eyes. Her head began to buzz 
and she could not stop sneezing. coughing, and weeping. 

“If you don’t stop tormenting me.” she said to them, 
“Pll chase you away with my broom.” 

The clouds burst out laughing and continued teasing 
her all the more. 

“Go away!” she cried finally. 

And she struck at them roughly with her broom. She 
struck and struck and struck. The clouds ran away. The 
sky became frightened too and began to rise. It climbed 
high into space, far, very far, away from the earth, 
where it still is today. 

And when the sun went down, night came. And people 
had to light lamps to make light, for the sky had gone 
up so far away from the earth that the stars shone dimly 
in the distance and people could not see clearly as before. 

And since that day we have had to light lamps as soon 
as night comes. 
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RINCE Bovi, the king’s only son, loved one of the palace 
servants, whose name was Anaise. She was the most 
beautiful girl in the whole country and had a wonderful 
voice. Prince Bovi wanted to marry her. But when the 
king learned this he became violently angry. He had the 
girl put to death. 

Two years later, a bird came to the king’s garden. 
It flew from one rose bush to the other. The gardener 
came, and the bird sang: 

“Good morning, gardener of the king. 

I would like to hear from Bovi. 

Good morning. gardener of the king. 

I would like to hear from Bovi. 

Tell Bovi I would like to hear from him.” 

The gardener began to dance. He danced and danced 
and danced. Then he went to find the queen. 

“Madame Queen,” he said, “there is a bird in the 
king’s garden who is singing like a maiden.” 

“What is that you are saying. gardener of the king?” 
asked the queen. 
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“If you do not believe me, Madame Queen.” said the 
gardener, “Come and see with your own eyes.” 

The queen went to the garden and the bird sang: 

“Good morning. Madame Queen. 

I would like to hear from Bovi. 

Good morning. Madame Queen. 

I would like to hear from Bovi. 

Tell Bovi I would like to hear from him.” 

The queen began to dance. She danced and danced 
and danced. Then she went to find the king. 

“Sire.” she said to him, “there is a bird in your 
garden who is singing like a maiden.” 

“What is that you are saying?” asked the king. 

“If you do not believe me.” said the queen, “go and 
see with your own eyes.” 

The king went into the garden and the bird sang: 

“Good morning. oh! good morning. my King. 
I would like to hear from Bovi. 

Good morning. oh! good morning. my King. 
I would like to hear from Bovi. 

Tell Bovi | would like to hear from him.” 

The king began to dance. He danced and danced and 
danced. Then the king said: 

“Let my son come, since the bird would like to hear 
from him.” 

Prince Bovi was summoned and the bird sang: 

“Good morning. Prince Bovi. 

I wanted to hear from you. 

Good morning, Prince Bovi. oh! 

| wanted to hear from you. 

Did they tell you I wanted to hear from you?” 

Prince Bovi began to dance. He danced and danced 
and danced. Then the bird lit on his shoulder. The king 
said: 

“Have the bird put in a cage.” 

Then he gave a great ball. An orchestra accompanied 
the bird. who sang all night long. The king danced until 
dawn. 

“If this bird were a maiden.” he said finally, 
would marry her to my son.” 

When he heard these words, Prince Bovi could hardly 
contain his joy. He went to find the bird. 

“Is it you, Anaise?” he asked. 

“Oh, Bovi.” sighed the bird, “hadn't you recognized 
me after all this time? Yes, | am Anaise. Just pass your 
hand under my wing. You'll find a silver needle there. 
If you want me to become a maiden again, all you have 
to do is prick my head with the needle.” 

Prince Bovi was happy. He jumped up and down like 
a child. He jumped and jumped and jumped. He clapped 
his hands. Finally he went to find the king. 

“Sire.” he said, “if the bird is changed into a maiden, 
will you let me marry her?” 

“Yes.” answered the king, “I'll let you marry her.” 

Prince Bovi went to find Anaise. He pricked her head 
with the silver needle, and Anaise became a girl again. 
The king married her to Prince Bovi. 

We were at the wedding, but since we were making 
too much noise, someone gave us a little kick and landed 
us over here to tell you the story. That's all. @ @ @ 
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A. U. S. INDIAN SPEAKS 
(Continued from page 11) 

Now the question is raised: Should the policy with 
respect to the Indians of the United States continue in 
the direction laid down by the law of 1934—the direc- 
tion of orderly development and eventual transfer to the 
Indian people of responsibility and authority for the 
management of their own property and their own des- 
tinies? Or should the United States now terminate its 
trusteeship over Indian property and transfer, at the 
earliest possible date, responsibility for services to state 
and local governments? 

That the nation’s lawmakers are prepared to move in 
the direction of early abnegation of federal responsibility 
was indicated in the closing hours of the first session of 
the Eighty-third Congress, when a bill (H.R. 1063) was 
passed giving the states of California, Minnesota. Ne- 
braska, Oregon. and Wisconsin jurisdiction over criminal 
offenses and civil causes of action committed or arising 
on Indian reservations within those states. By reason of 
their court-recognized rights of self-government, juris- 
diction over internal affairs, with the exception of ten 
major crimes, remained in the tribes. Previously the 
states had no jurisdiction within the boundaries of 
Indian reservations. 

The legislation in question, as initially proposed. had 
the benefit of extensive discussions with representatives 
of the tribes involved, and Indian views were respected 
to the extent of exempting individual tribes in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Oregon. Based on such discussions 
and with these exemptions, the legislation was not objec- 
tionable. While it constituted a departure from historic 
policy. it recognized that the Indians in the five states in 
question (with the exception of the exempted tribes) no 
longer possess the institutions necessary to provide effec- 
tive social control. 

The supporters of the legislation, however, did not 


To hold their own in white man’s society, Indians must understand 
his ideas of land use and land values 


limit themselves to dealing with a known and accepted 
situation. In the last moments of the session, with no 
chance for objections to be voiced, the bill was amended 
to permit any state to impose its criminal and civil pro- 
cedures on Indian tribes within its borders. without ob- 
taining their consent. Many tribes, particularly in the 
southwestern states, made up in large part of non-English- 
speaking members, thus stand in danger of having their 
societies demolished overnight—societies in which, by 
and large. crime and civil disputes are practically non- 
existent. 

While President Eisenhower signed this bill, he was 
sufficiently disturbed to issue a special message calling 
attention to the law’s failure to provide for consultation 
with the Indian tribes and asking Congress to reconsider 
that feature. Supporters of the strong movement to 
liquidate federal control claim that it will “emancipate” 
the Indians, make them full citizens, and speed their 
assimilation into the U.S. way of life. Against this claim 
stand these facts: (1) Indians are already full citizens: 
they may vote if they qualify under state laws; they may 
move about, on or off the reservation, at will; they may 
enter into contracts: and of course they are subject to 
military draft. (2) They are held in no bondage from 
which they must be emancipated, except that their land 
is held in trusteeship; this is not a condition imposed 
arbitrarily by the United States but results from treaty 
agreements in which the Indians asked that their lands 
be protected from alienation, and up to this time no 
Indian tribe has asked that the trusteeship be terminated. 

There is the further fact, most disturbing to contem- 
plate. that Indian property, much of it potentially of 
great value, hangs as a rich prize for the taking. If the 
United States had properly discharged its responsibility 
and had brought the Indians to the point where they 
understood land uses and land values as these things are 
understood in a highly competitive society, then it might 
with some conscience relieve itself of its trusteeship. 
knowing that the Indians could go into the market if 
they so wished and obtain fair prices for their property. 
The kind of education that would make that possible has 
scarcely been started. 

Many people, including many Indians, feel that the 
adjustment can be made. Individually and by tribes. 
Indians have demonstrated that when properly motivated 
they can compete in a white man’s world. The failure 
to bring about this adaptation up to now goes deeper 
than the deficiencies of any individual or any govern- 
ment bureau. It has been a failure to understand the role 
of culture. a failure to see that culture shapes many of 
our ends, however much we try to hew them out by the 
forces of reason. 

Adjustment has to start with the people where they 
are, with their institutions, their outlook, the values they 
place on the events of life. You have to start from these 
and build in the desired direction. Simple as it may 
seem, this rule of procedure has rarely been followed in 
administering Indian affairs. The result has been, as 
revealed in the tones of the Senator who spoke long ago, 
impatience, bewilderment, and frustration. @ @ @ 
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Most OF THE COMMENT on the recent Second Biennial 
Art Exhibition in Sao Paulo has dwelt on the European 
contributions at the expense of the striking representa- 
tion from the Americas. Significantly, the New World 
collections revealed none of that descriptive. or touristic. 
Indianism that was once considered the salvation of Latin 
American art, no shrill emphasis by the U. S. artists on 
their “American scene.” On the contrary, there seemed 
to be a collective wish to speak a language common to 
all, while preserving individual accents. And what was 
perhaps most surprising, all the American contributions 
were sponsored by the governments or by government 
institutions, except those of Brazil—chosen by a jury 
of the Biennial—and the United States—selected by the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York. 

The whole show was a ringing declaration of inde- 
vendence from the nineteenth-century patterns that have 
as held up as the model for “official” art. At least one 
great European artist was there in open competition 
the English sculptor Henry Moore, by special invitation. 
Despite the proud conservatism of the British Royal 
Academy, a good deal of space in the English group was 
allotted to Moore’s work, which won first prize for sculp- 
ture by a foreigner. Oddly enough. the special top prize 
donated by the Fourth Centenary Commission, for the 
artist whose life work was considered most important. 
went to the mediocre French sculptor Henri Laurens. 
An extensive exhibition of oils by Picasso—outside the 
competition— included his mural Guernica, which brought 
its terrible denunciation of fascism to South America 
for the first time. Among several fine French groups was 
a notable one on Cubism. There was a beautiful room de- 
voted to Italian Futurism. Germany gave a gallery to the 
subtle Paul Klee, who died in 1940, as Norway did to the 
expressionist Edvard Munch (1863-1944). Besides works 
by living artists, Holland showed a well-selected group 
of twenty by its greatest artist of this century, Piet Mon- 
drian (1872-1944), who with his advocacy of purity, bal- 
ance, and cleanness became one of the pillars of con- 
temporary art. Oskar Kokoschka was the subject of a 
careful retrospective show put together by Austria. Yugo- 
slavia offered as its only contribution twenty-five large 
canvases by Petar Lubarda, an expressionist showing a 
strong German influence. Spain, usually so behindhand 
in matters of art, displayed expressionists, surrealists. 
even nonobjectivists. All thirty participating countries 
showed what was newest, most modern, most compatible 
with the contemporary currents of world art. 

The most important art competition on our side of the 
Atlantic, the Biennial was held this time from December 
12 to February 15. As before, it was a project of the Sao 
Paulo Museum of Modern Art, financed by Francisco 
Matarazzo Sobrinho. The jury was made up of critics of 
many nationalities. On the outskirts of the teeming city. 
which resembles Milan in the center and New York 
around the edges, stand the two beautiful, expertly planned 
pavilions where several thousand works of art were 
housed—one devoted exclusively to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The surrounding esplanade is the center for the 
celebrations commemorating the city’s fourth centenary. 
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One of two new pavilions designed by Oscar Niemeyer that provided handsome 
setting for Sao Paulo Museum ot Modern Art's Second Biennial Exhibition 


The L. 5. group revolved around the red, white, and 
black jungle of Alexander Calder, one of the most original 
personalities his country’s art has ever produced. Flutter- 
ing rhythmically on the first floor, Calder’s mobiles in- 
terpreted with fantasy and humor a civilization that pays 
obeisance to the machine. Other U.S. entries were abstract 
paintings by Willem de Kooning. William Baziotes, and 
Bradley Walker Tomlin; paintings by the melancholy, pro- 
foundly subjective Hyman Bloom, with his synagogues. 
his Hebrew ceremonies, and his decomposed cadavers: 
and drawings by, among others. the abstractionist Robert 
Motherwell and the neo-realist Ben Shahn, an artist of 
exceptional quality who carried off a prize in drawing. 

Twenty-two oils by Rufino Tamayo, painted between 
1944 and 1952. were the focal point of the Mexican of- 
fering. Tamayo is eclectic, capable of penetrating deeply 
into genuinely Mexican experience without disdaining 
universal expression. Here were tense or dramatically dis- 
torted figures; delicately transparent colors; a fluid line 
that at times recalls the popular old Mexican still lifes. 
at times follows, yet with a vigor of its own, the undula- 
tions of the big-bellied figures of Tarascan ceramics; open 
compositions like those of votive paintings or explosive 
ones like the designs on Zapotec funerary urns. Tamayo’s 
world is a world of surprise. and there were few visitors. 
Brazilian or foreign, who were not gripped by it. The 
jury reacted with heated argument. At the end of the 
wrangle. Tamayo shared the first prize in painting with 
a much inferior French entrant. the nonobjectivist Alfred 
Manessier. 

Also representing Mexico was a group of more than 
fifty prints by artists of the Taller de Grafica Popular. 
which is directed by Leopoldo Méndez, that great suc- 
cessor to José Guadalupe Posada. On a smaller scale and 
with far more effectiveness. Mexican political engraving 
resembles Mexican mural painting in both spirit and 
approach. 

At the entrance of the pavilion were the Brazilian 
entries. As an introduction to the 226 paintings, 54 sculp- 
tures, 46 drawings, and 79 engravings by modern artists. 
there was a retrospective group by the painter Eliseu 
Visconti (1867-1944), who carried on the most conserva- 
tive trends of nineteenth-century European art. and a his- 
torical survey of Brazilian landscape painting. Such noted 
artists as Portinari and Segall. who participated in the 


Peruvian section featured sculpture by young 
artists Jorge Pigueras and Joaquin Roca-Rey 
First Biennial, were missing this time; instead there were 
new names, or well-known painters and sculptors who 
for reasons of space were not included the first time. 

Nonobjective painting was well represented through the 
works of Ivan Serpa, Geraldo de Barros, Cicero Dias. 
Sanson Flexor, Abraham Platnik, and others. The national 
prize for painting was also divided, as in the case of 
Tamayo and Manessier, between Emiliano di Cavalcanti 
and Alfredo Volpi, two artists who still favor objective 
painting. Di Cavalcanti is interested in solid and flattened 
human forms, and his work bears a resemblance to Mex- 
ican expressionism. Volpi interprets the urban scene with 
a happy play of rectangles. The prize for sculpture went 
to Bruno Giorgi, who follows closely in Henry Moore's 
footsteps. The drawing prize went to a promising young 
man named Aldemir Martins, whose monochromes recall 
the fluid. sure strokes of Ben Shahn. 

The provocative Cuban exhibits ranged from the ba- 
roque abstractions of Amelia Pelaez, a vigorous interpreter 
of the tropics, to the meticulous and delightfully geo- 
metric nonobjective creations of Mario Carreno and Luis 
Martinez-Pedro. The latter won an acquisition prize from 
the Museum and a special award from UNESCO, which 
will distribute reproductions of the prizewinning work. 
Cundo Bermudez exhibited only one large painting of 
six musicians, composed with his usual eloquence and 
tasteful austerity. René Portocarrero displayed temperas 
rich in line and extraordinarily subtle in color. Along 
with these internationally recognized artists, some new 
ones appeared: Sandu Darié, imaginative continuer of 
the constructivist experiments of De Stijl; Radl Milian. 
creator of enigmatic, nonobjective compositions; and the 
engraver Rolando Lépez Dirube, who achieves amazing 
effects with his woodcuts. Two Spanish-Cuban primitives. 
Rafael Moreno and F. I. Acevedo, added a note of naivete 
to a strongly intellectual collection. The sculptural dis- 
plays included bronze figures by Alfredo Lozano and two 
wood carvings by Roberto Estopifian that won Moore's 
praise. 

I was amazed by the work of two young sculptors in 
the Peruvian section. Enthusiastically seeking an artistic 
synthesis, Jorge Piqueras and Joaquin Roca-Rey have 
found a way to use the forms of pre-Columbian statuary 
in works of real feeling. They made their polished crafts- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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THE OLDEST ANDEANS 


(Continued from page 15) 


A special day is always set aside for worship of Pacha- 
mama, in hopes of a good year. Perhaps it is in the 
magico-religious field that the spirit animating the Andean 
community members resides, for none of the efforts 
directed against it have made any headway. 

\s for medicine, in many regions the only practitioners 
are the shamans, whose pharmacopoeia is based on tradi- 


tional animal, vegetable, and mineral products. Modern 
drugs find a cool reception—for financial reasons, since 
no one resists analgesics, injections on a small scale, or. 
to a lesser degree, other pharmaceutical products. Often 
it is the medicine men who introduce modern drugs: at 
Lanea de Otao, in the mountains of Lima Department. an 
esteemed practitioner has gradually won acceptance for 
the antibiotics. 

The highly important health campaigns sponsored by 
the governments and by international organizations are 
very well received. Chacan, near Cuzco. is one of many 
communities in the area where UNICEF is fighting typhus 
with DDT. In October 1952. with the collaboration of 
the Peruvian Ministry of Health and the various local 
services. the campaign there reached 1.161 inhabitants. 
Before the experiment was started, examination revealed 
that OL per cent were infested with lice: afterward. 
monthly checks indicated that a month after the DDT 
spraying of individuals. the index fell to 5.6 per cent 
and that by May it had risen again, to 38.6 per cent. 
Similarly, UNICEF and the Nutrition Service of the 
Ministry of Public Health have given powdered milk to 
the hundreds of community schools and to the nuclear 


schools so they can offer their pupils breakfast. Every 
morning the children take turns helping to prepare the 
milk. then all line up with their cups and consume it 
eagerly. 

Unfortunately, the Indians’ diet in general is neither 
balanced nor abundant. They eat only two regular meals 
and a snack at midday, and their typical dishes are soups 
and stews. There is also the problem of coca and distilled- 
cane aguardiente, their favorite stimulants. Unquestion- 
ably coca-chewing affects their nutrition, since the drug 
is a stimulant, allowing them to consume energy that is 
not satisfactorily replaced. But the important role it 
plays in the Indian’s life must not be overlooked. It is 
associated with magic cures, practices, and beliefs. with 
a whole symbolism deeply rooted in their present culture : 
if it is to be suppressed. something must be provided to 
take its place. More serious is the problem of aguardiente. 
badly distilled, toxic, terribly injurious. and being con- 
sumed in increasing quantities. 

No successful plans for improvement could be made 
without expert knowledge and understanding of the 
Andean region and its culture. The past ten years, par- 
ticularly in Peru. have seen decisive steps in the right 
direction. Professor Bernard Mishkin’s ethnological study. 
in 1937-38. of the Indian community of Kauri. marked 
the beginning. and since then a number of Peruvian and 
foreign anthropologists have examined many areas of 
Peru: Chucuito. in Aymara territory: Sicaya and Muqui- 
vauyo, in the Mantaro Valley: Moche. Viru. and Santa, 
on the Peruvian north coast: Tupe and Catahuasi, in 
Yauyos: Lunahuana. in the Canete Valley: Laramarca, 
in Huaneavelica: the fishing colonies on the shores of 


Changes are beginning to reach even mountain-ringed communities like Laramarca, Peru 
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Lake Titicaca: the islands in the lake: Huarochiri, in 
Lima Department: San Sebastian, Sallac. and Chincheros 
in Cuzco Department: Huayobamba, in the sierra of La 
Libertad Department: and the Cashibos. in the jungle 
along the Ucayali. Similar studies have been made of 
Peguche. Otavalo. La Paz. Pusir. and Yluman in Ecuador. 
and of the Aymaras, the Chipayas, and the Cochabamba 
region in Bolivia. 

In Ecuador the principal institutions studying the 
Indian problem are the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Welfare. which includes a Department of Indian Affairs: 
the Casa de la Cultura Ecuatoriana: and particularly the 
Ecuadorean Institute of Anthropology and Geography. 
In Peru there are the Ministry of Labor and Indian 
Affairs. the Institute of Ethnological Studies of the 
Museum of Peruvian Culture, the Institute of Ethnology 
of the University of San Marcos, the Institute of Andean 
Biology. and the Peruvian Indian Institute: in Bolivia. 
the Ministry of Rural Affairs. Cooperation has also been 
forthcoming from various U.S. universities. from the 
Smithsonian Institution. and from French organizations 
such as the Musée de [Homme in Paris and the French 
Institute of Andean Studies in Peru. Financial help for 
these studies has come from the Wenner Gren Founda- 
tion and the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Projects in applied anthropology have been started 
simultaneously with this research. The first was at Vicos. 
in the Callejon de Huailas. Peru, carried on by Cornell 
University in cooperation with the Peruvian Ethnological 
and Indian Institutes. Another kind of social-improve- 
ment program is under way among a group of eleven 
communities in Huarochiri, Department of Lima. based 
on a year's ethnological field work by a Peruvian team— 
ethnologists. city planners. architects. civil engineers. 
agronomists. doctors, psychologists. educators, lawyers. 
folklorists. musicians, naturalists, dietitians, geographers. 
geologists. and historians. A third project, to improve 
conditions in Cuzco Department with supervised agri- 
cultural credit. is sponsored by the Cuzco Board of Re- 
construction and Industrial Development. a body created 
to deal with the havoc of the 1950 earthquake. An ethno- 
logical survey is the first step. 

After a twelve-week survey of the three countries start- 
ing in July 1952. a United Nations mission proposed 
several very significant plans to raise the standard of 
living in the Indian communities. In Bolivia, teamwork 
by technicians in economics, health. agronomy, educa- 
tion, and social anthropology is proposed to carry out 
three projects: an agricultural cooperative, within the 
general structure of the Bolivian agrarian-reform pro- 
gram, at Jesis Machaca-Tiahuanaco: the training of 
Indian teachers at the rural normal school in Vacas, a 
canton in Cochabamba, and at the same time a govern- 
ment public health program there: and Indian coloniza- 
tion of the jungle lowlands, which must await completion 
of the railroad between Cochabamba and Santa Cruz. 

Two projects are planned for Peru. First, it is sug- 
gested that in order to reduce severe overpopulation in 
Puno Department. Indians from that area be resettled 
in the Tambopata Valley. in the jungle region of Madre 


Chief leads ceremony at Gateway of the Sun, Tiahuanaco, Bolivia. 
On September 21, sun rises in exact center of ancient structure 


Housekeeping in Otavalo region, Ecuador. Exquisite weaving is 
bringing new prosperity to this area 

de Dios Department. after a preliminary six- to twelve- 
month survey by an ethnologist. an agricultural expert. 
and an agricultural economist. Second, a training center 
for Indian community leaders, staffed by health, agri- 
culture, fundamental-education, prevocational, and social- 
anthropology experts. is proposed for Muquiyauyo. 

In Ecuador, the artisans of the Otavalo area—where 
contemporary Indian craftsmanship is perhaps at its best 
would be organized along cooperative lines, with such 
help as supervised credit and the assistance of a team of 
nine or ten technicians in cooperative organization, busi- 
ness, agriculture, public health, education, and ethnology. 

So plans are being drawn, and others are going into 
effect. All three countries boast experts entirely compe- 
tent to carry out effective improvement programs. But 
there is a need for money and an agency to coordinate 
the various isolated efforts, both public and _ private. 
Statistics are another requirement. In Peru, for example. 
it is calculated that there are about five thousand Indian 
communities, but only 1.378 are recognized. Their eco- 
nomic potential can be determined only by detailed 
censuses. 

Given the complexity of the situation, the most im- 
portant things now are ethnological research and _ pilot 
projects limited to small areas. For no simple solution 
can ever be found for the Indian problem. @ @ @ 
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THE SCHOOL THE INDIANS 
BUILT 


THIS ACCOUNT of a ploneer school on 
the Bolivian altiplano, not far from 
La Paz, comes from the pen of Aus- 
trian journalist Lilo Linke (now an 
adopted daughter of Ecuador) and is 
reprinted from the Revista Ecuatoriana 
de Educacion: 

“The story of the Warisata school, 
like that of similar institutions all over 
the world, is a story of sacrifice. .. . 
In March 1931 a dedicated teacher 
named Elizardo Pérez came to live in 
an Indian hut that stood about a mile 
away from where the school is now. 
He started trying to convince the 
Aymara Indians of the region that 
their little one-room school, staffed by 
a single teacher who knew little more 
than they did, could not help their 
children get ahead. They would have 
to build a better one. 

“They listened to him with interest 
but also with a certain amount of fear. 
What would the hacienda owners say? 
Years before, the Indians of Warisata 
had belonged to a free community of 
about 3,500 souls. But little by little 
the white men had established them- 
selves on the most fertile lands along 
the shores of Lake Titicaca, and the 
Indians were obliged to serve them as 
peons. . . . Those who refused were 
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persecuted and forced to leave the 
region. Wouldn't the construction of a 
large school bring even worse penalties ? 

“Nevertheless they decided at a 
general meeting to accept Pérez’ plan 
and build one of the most beautiful 
schools in Bolivia. It would have two 
stories, a tile roof. wooden floors, and 
huge pictures painted on the walls. The 
bricks. the tiles, the whole building 
would be the work of the Indians them- 
selves. and they were sure that when 
the artists of the area heard what they 
were doing. they would offer their 
services. Confronted with so much en- 
thusiasm. the Government would un- 
doubtedly help with the rest. 

“And that’s the way it was. Day 
after day, a hundred or more men 
took turns working tirelessly on the 
school. An enormous building went up 
as if by magic in this barren place, de- 
prived of trees and flowers by the icy 
winds off the slopes of Illampu. Three 
hundred Aymara children started going 
to classes on the first floor before a 
roof had been put on the second. At 
first only boys attended, as education 
was considered no concern of females. 
But the villagers changed their minds 
when they realized that this school was 
different, that it had useful things to 
teach all the children. 

“About this time Professor Eufrasio 
Ibanez joined the staff. ‘Our principal 


concern. he told me, ‘was to raise their 
standard of living, show them how to 
defend themselves against abuses. . . . 
And also to convince them that they 
would have to stop their eternal quar- 
reling among themselves. Elizardo 
Pérez helped them organize the first 
governing council, which would not 
only cooperate with the school but run 
it. since it belonged to the people. This 
is the real secret of Warisata: the In- 
dians identify themselves with the 
school and feel responsible for it.” 

“But what the Indians had feared 
happened—the hacienda owners op- 
posed the project. What good would 
it do the Indians to learn to read. 
write. and think for themselves? They 
would only become vain and rebellious 
and move to La Paz. And then who 
would cultivate the land and take care 
of the herds? This Pérez and the other 
leaders were Communists 
trying to deceive the ignorant natives. 

“The Government began to worry 
too. and intervened. Ministers of Edu- 
cation changed, and so did ideas about 
what should be about rural 
schools in general and about Warisata 
in particular. Every vear Warisata re- 
ceived new instructions and new direc- 
tors. Finally. the exasperated Indians 
seized the school in March 1948 and 
announced that the children were on 
strike. . . . The Government promised 
to accede to all just requests. The 
Indians asked for the return of Pro- 
fessor Ibafiez and for desperately 
needed funds. 

“*T found everything in a terrible 
state.” Professor Ibanez told me. “But 
with the help of the Indians we got 
things going again. The first step was 
to re-open the rural 
which had been founded in 1938 but 
was closed during the years of con- 
fusion. We have always believed that 
only Indians can educate Indians. that 
only a teacher brought up in the coun- 
try will be happy working in a humble 
rural school. Of course, this involves 
problems. Few of the rural people have 
the necessary background for entering 
a normal school. So we have organized 
a year’s preparatory course, which 
prospective teachers take before em- 
barking on the regular four-year train- 
ing program.’ 

“Since the 1948 reorganization, 
more than twenty rural teachers have 


disguised 


done 


normal school. 
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graduated at Warisata. Some are now 
working at the central school, while 
others are in the . . . twenty-six 
branches that have been opened in 
various parts of the region, at dis- 
tances from Warisata varying between 
six and thirty-seven miles. At the time 
of my August 1952 visit. the nine 
teachers at the main school, all rural 
normal school graduates, had 350 
pupils in their care. The branches had 
1,400 pupils registered, with an aver- 
age attendance of 1.050. . . . The nor- 
mal school had seventy-one students, 
including one woman. .. . 

“Perhaps the biggest change came 
in 1950 when the Inter-American Co- 
operative Education Service began 
lending assistance. I have always 
wondered whether in the delicate field 
of education a mission of experts from 
abroad could be really effective. I 
doubted it for a hundred reasons. 
among them the fact that if you can’t 
change the official curricula. every- 
thing else is left hanging in the air. 
But at Warisata this problem was met 
head on, and the Government granted 
permission to experiment. Thanks to 
genuine cooperation between Bolivians 
and foreigners. basic changes were 
effected... . 

“Devotion to children and a zeal for 


;Que artista! 


es escrit stro de un? 


“IT wish you'd desert me so Td have the 
inspiration for some tango lyrics!” 
Continente, Buenos Aires 


social progress through education are 
unmistakably in the air at Warisata. 
They are felt by the Indians, the 
Bolivian teachers, the foreign advisers, 
by anyone who has anything to do 
with the school, whether for a few 
months or years or for a lifetime... . 

“Director Ibanez is an experienced 
campaigner who knows what he wants 
for his Indians. His patriarchal man- 
ner commands respect. If he doesn't 
like any of the experts’ suggestions, he 
says so. They may know a lot of things. 
but he knows his own people. body and 
soul. 

“Although Warisata is only sixty-two 
miles from La Paz, the experts don't 
go there for visits of just a few hours. 
They stay for months, sharing the 
simple fare and the hardships of rural 
life at that altitude. The person who 
did most to reform the programs and 
methods was Lucy Page. . . . One re- 
sult of her suggestions was a_ re- 
grouping of the pupils. Formerly. a 
boy of seven might find himself sitting 
next to a fifteen-year-old whose father 
had suddenly decided to send him to 
school. Now all the students attend 
classes with their own age groups, but 
the grades are sub-divided according 
to preparation and ability. 

“°At first the parents protested 
against this and other innovations.” 
Professor Ibarra told me. ‘I asked 
them to wait six months and then 
judge the results. Before long they 
came to apologize for having bothered 
us. Thanks to the new methods. pupils 
who formerly could only recite what 
they had copied from the blackboard 
can now read anything printed that 
comes into their hands. They go home 
and tell their families all about other 
parts of Bolivia, about events of the 
past, and about how to live more 
healthfully. The parents become en- 
thusiastic and want to buy books for 
them... . 

“The Inter-American Cooperative 
Education Service has installed a huge 
water tank and up-to-date mechani- 
cal-arts and carpentry workshops; 
supplied funds and technical advice to 
speed construction of a large students’ 
dormitory and modern houses for the 
teachers; sent a doctor and an agri- 
cultural engineer to work with the 
school and, through it, with the In- 
dians: and finally, last August, to cele- 


brate the Day of the Indian and the 
signing of the Agrarian Reform De- 
cree, it shipped a tractor to Warisata. 
This caused such a sensation that when 
I arrived a few days later the pre- 
school youngsters were leafing through 
magazines, pointing to jeeps, trucks, 
automobiles of every type, and repeat- 
ing over and over with tremendous 
pride the single word: ‘tractor.’ ” 


“You don’t have to be afraid to wear it,” 

salesman assures customer trying on nylon 

suit. “It’s the finest item we have in stock.” 
—O Cruzeiro, Rio de Janeiro 


A NEW VOICE IN TEXAS 


To WORK FOR a more tolerant Texas 
and to make Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica better known north of the Rio 
Grande are the aims of the new quar- 
terly, Central America and Mexico, 
edited and published in Houston by 
James C. Parish, Jr. The publication 
got off to a lively start with Dr. Eastin 
Nelson raising some stimulating ques- 
tions about the psychological rever- 
berations of Point Four aid in the 
underdeveloped areas that are receiv- 
ing it. An answering article appeared 
in the second issue, written by José 
Figueres, now President of Costa Rica. 
Dr. Figueres wrote: 

“We Latin Americans cannot but 
welcome with enthusiasm an offer to 
make available to the peace-loving peo- 
ples of the world the benefits of the 
technical knowledge of the era, stored 
in the United States during the last 
few decades. Such a plan, if it is fe- 
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licitously administered received. 
will bring about a betterment of living 
conditions for the less favored mem- 
bers of the human family and will be 
a step towards that high level of gen- 
eral education necessary for universal 
peace and happiness. . . . 

“That part of the program which 
concerns — technical and 
which seems to have constituted the 
original conception of Point Four, 
needs littke comment other than praise. 
. . « The section that demands care- 
ful study refers to the flow of North 
American capital to other countries 
as a means of economic development. 
.. . We believe that the soundest way 
of strengthening. from the outside. the 
economy of the Latin American coun- 
tries, consists in paying a fair price 
for our products. My own little coun- 
try, a coffee exporter, offers a good 
example of this, in what has happened 
during the last three crops. In 1949 
negotiations were started with the 
World Bank for one, or several, devel- 
opment loans. After three years of 
study, the Bank concluded that Costa 
Rica could use, without danger of 
serious economic disturbances, outside 
capital to an approximate amount of 
three million dollars. In the meantime, 
the coffee market improved, and the 
three annual crops were sold at a fair 
price. The additional income to the 
country, coming exclusively from the 
difference in the price level. represents 
an aggregate amount of thirty million 
dollars, or ten times our allotted credit. 
The loans from the World Bank have 
not been necessary, although we are 
grateful for the generous offer. . . . 

“At the Stanford 
Latin America in 1951, I mentioned 
what seems to be a good method of 
planting foreign capital in our coun- 
tries without harvesting headaches. I 
suggested that loans be granted to our 
banks and public development agen- 
cies. so as to increase their financial 
capacity, and to utilize their knowledge 
of local conditions in credit programs. 
All this as part of a plan to foster 
new enterprises, stimulate the growth 
of the middle class, and encourage the 
formation of domestic capital. 

“IT am convinced that the economic 
future of the Latin American coun- 
tries lies in their own savings. Capital 
accumulation should be sought by all 


assistance, 


Conference on 
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means, and one of these means would 
he to help new firms get established. if 
with outside financing at 
first. Such financing would be chan- 
nelled through the local credit institu- 
tions, and should be withdrawn again 
in time, after it has accomplished its 
purpose. The larger the number of pri- 
vate owners in our population, the 
safer our institutions and our way of 
life. . . . Unfortunately, I found little 
from the North American 
business representation at Stanford. | 
noticed more interest in acquiring 
property rights over the enterprises to 
be established in foreign countries than 
in any plan to encourage indigenous 
development. .. . 

“It seems to me that the Point Four 
Program was originally a Quixotic 
conception: technical aid to the world: 
share the wealth of science stored in 
the United States: bring about the 
well-being of the human family. Then 
came the logical and inevitable con- 
cession to the Sancho side of the na- 
tional mentality: private investments 
abroad: the control of business devel- 
oped elsewhere. 

“It may be true that technical aid 
alone can do little without the addition 
of capital investment. The sharing of 
scientific knowledge by itself might be 
idealistic a There 
would be danger in such a plan, it is 
argued, of squandering and_ failure. 
But no smaller is the danger of allow- 
ing some business interests to turn 
Point Four into a great commercial 
venture abroad, asking the American 
Government to create ‘a favorable cli- 
mate’ for investments. . . . The con- 
tribution of American business to the 
improvement of the world may be po- 
tent and fruitful if it is regulated. as 
it has been in the United States, by 
the American principles of justice and 
lawfulness. Otherwise it might lead to 
a new wave of colonialism. unconscious 
exploitation, and added universal un- 
rest. The success of Point Four may 
depend on the combination of effective 
methods of conservative business man- 
agement with the enlightened liberal 
conceptions of world betterment and 
peace. Such a combination calls for 
those rare capabilities of statesmanship 
and greatness for which the United 
States leaders have been noted through- 
out history.” 
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The claw shake.—When you're introduced to 
someone who looks like a simpleton be 
careful, because this is the affectionate type 
who will leave the bones of your hand 
smoking. If this type of handshake displays 
sincerity, you should be sincere too and 
forget any fondness you may have for the 
family of the new acquaintance. The antidote 
is to stop shaking hands with him for life. ... 


The sledge-hammer greeting..-Avoid the 
friends who employ this as you would the 
plague. These people, who are classified by 
psychologists as extremists of the leit or 
right, give you a tremendous blow on the 
back with the leit hand while giving you a 
firm handshake with the right. Though such 
blows are torbidden in many sports, they 
are permitted in the etiquette of greeting.... 


The reception greeting.—-This is the most 
rapid method of shaking hands, and is used 
by politicians on days like New Year's when 
large receptions are held. The guests are 
lined up Indian file, then each is yanked 
rapidly toward the right and out the door. 
From Bohemia, Havana 
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CLUTTER IN THE AIR 


IN A RECENT Issue of the illustrated 
magazine Revista do Globo, published 
fortnightly in Porto Alegre. Hamilton 
Chaves. Rio Grande do Sul radio cen- 
sor. pulls no punches in dealing with 
current Brazilian radio programs: 

“Under Brazilian law public enter- 
tainment in the form of movies. live 
theater. and radio programs is subject 
to censorship. But the province of the 
censors is so vaguely defined that their 
decisions lead to all kinds of contro- 
versies. 

“Throughout history the basic prob- 
lem of censors has been to find a com- 
that the 
vital conventions governing society's 
the hand. and the 
freedom to on the 
other. ... 

“The question is as old as humanity 
itself. Mareus Porcius Cato. otherwise 
known as “The Censor... . threw all 


mon denominator respects 


morals. on one 


sacred create. 


his energies into fighting the vice and 
corruption that flourished in ancient 
Rome. And even today. more than two 
thousand years later. the moral prin- 
ciples he championed are still the sub- 


ject of discussion and disagreement. 
... The ensuing centuries have brought 
a constant procession of changes. 
Women’s clothing. for example. evolved 
from the toga to the heavy brocades of 
Marie Antoinette to the bikini bathing 
suit. Ideas. styles of art. and customs 
changed too. and attitudes about cen- 
sorship went in and out of fashion. 
“The ideal answer would be for 
censorship to become outmoded be- 
cause humanity was composed entirely 
of well-educated people with adult 
minds . .. and because there were no 
playwrights. comedians. editors, de- 
artists, or impresarios  in- 
terested in winning money or success 


signers. 


by exploiting scandalous, morbid. or 
licentious subjects. 

“Unfortunately, as matters stand. 
those directly concerned either want 
the censors to be rigidly strict or insist 
that they let anything go through. So 
the problem persists. The censor is in 
the uncomfortable position of having 
his arms pulled in opposite direc- 
Hons. ..... 

“Technical progress has created new 
ways of influencing the masses. The 
radio is perhaps the most important of 


these because it reaches into huts and 
palaces alike. affecting listeners of all 
types and ages. Its omnipresence, espe- 
cially important where children are 
concerned. has never been taken very 
seriously in Brazil. 

“It’s all right for a mature person 
to attend an off-color play or a revue 
featuring scantily clad dancers. But 
it is unjustifiable to feed children a 
steady diet of stories concerned with 
cruelty. adultery, prostitution, abor- 
tion, violence. hysteria, and insanity. 
. . . Radio must be recognized as an 
educational and not al- 
lowed to become the vehicle of morbid, 
vacuous, or immoral matter... . 

“IT want to make it clear that | am 
not advocating any return to medieval 
restrictions on freedom. . . . But, on 
the other hand, we must decide how 
freedom is to be used. If broadcasters 
assumed a more responsible attitude. 
we would perhaps not need laws on 
the subject. Their good will and under- 
standing of the powerful influence of 
the medium would sufhice. 

“In Brazil, radio is a kind of for- 
gotten, unemployed teacher. We are a 
nation of illiterates that does not use 
the most efficient instructor available. 
We now have nearly a thousand broad- 
casting stations sending programs into 
every corner of the country. ... Yet 
most of our people still do not know 
that an informative program can also 
be interesting. Something must be 


instrument 


wrong... . 

“It is well known that Poland and 
other European countries were flooded 
with immoral literature shortly before 
World War II. Obviously, the Nazis 
would not have spent their money that 
way if they were not sure of a return 
on their investment. There seems to be 
only one step between immorality and 
the state of mind that accepts treason. 
| believe that radio can do much to 
cure those who are already mentally 
sick, and keep healthy those who are 
the hope of the country—our youth. 
. . « It is imperative that our broad- 
casting stations begin now a task that 
should have been started many years 
ago, when the first Brazilian word 
went on the air. 

“If an attempt were made to measure 
the educational level of our radio pro- 
grams today. the results would be dis- 
mal. Soap operas with few, if any, 


literary. educational, or artistic quali- 
ties take up too much time on most of 
our stations. These are written chiefly 
to keep a cast on the air. The authors 
are often paid by the chapter, so we 
get mile-long scripts. Sound effects add 
drama to any text. . . . The word 
‘miserable’ pronounced with clenched 
teeth between sobs against back- 
ground of Beethoven’s Fourth Sym- 
phony portrays anything that is terrible 
and tormenting. 

“Spoken programs (dramas, news- 
casts. commercials, and so on) take up 
more than 70 per cent of our radio 
time. which leaves far too small a 
portion for musical broadcasts. . . . 
Villa-Lobos, who is recognized through- 
out the world as one of the greatest 
contemporary composers, is perhaps 
nowhere so little known as among his 
own countrymen. We have read of 
‘Villa-Lobos Festivals’ in France and 
Germany. and of people traveling from 
London to Paris to hear his works, but 
have not heard of any Brazilians under- 
taking journeys to show their interest 
in his genius. 

“I think radio is partly to blame for 
this state of affairs. It might be argued 
that there is no use broadcasting classi- 
cal music to an uninterested audience. 
But cultural tastes don’t just happen— 
it's up to radio to foster them. 

“In Porto Alegre, as in the rest of 
Brazil. a sponsor occasionally appears 
who is willing to finance a high type 
of program. His money goes into a 
show that serves simply as an isolated 
example of what can be done. Mean- 
time, the music of Beethoven, Chopin. 
Dvorak. Scarlatti, De Falla, Mozart, 
Prokofiev, Schumann, Bach, and De- 
bussy sits on the shelf awaiting the 
hour when it will serve as a_back- 
ground to feminine sobbing on the 
famous serial dramas of radio.” 


Answers to Quiz on page 47 
1. Coffee beans 
2. Salvador Salazar Arrué (‘’Salarrué’’) 
3. Pacific (El Salvador is the only Central 
American country with no Caribbean coast) 
4. The national radio station (operating on 
655 kc.; 9,555 ke.; and 6,010 kc.) 
5. Vice versa; San Salvador is the capital of 
the Republic of El Salvador 
6. The Pan American Highway 
7. First grade. El silabeo is instruction in sylla- 
bication 
. Gulf of Fonseca 
. Lake Coatepeque 
. Smallest; most densely populated 
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LIFE IN LITERATURE 


IN RECENT YEARS Spanish American literature has taken 
such immense strides forward that the most significant 
literary treatises nowadays are not the general kind. 
those analyzing as a whole the literary evolution of all 
the Spanish-speaking American countries, but those de- 
voted exclusively to the literature of individual coun- 
tries. More and more the critics, historians. and re- 
searchers, driven by the strong national spirit so preva- 
lent today in that part of the world, feel an urge to 
examine their own literature. finding in it the most 
authentic and original expression of the country’s per- 
sonality and creativity. 

Today there is not a single Spanish American country 
that does not have several excellent histories of its na- 
tional literature. The latest is Literatura Boliviana, by 
Fernando Diez de Medina, the most modern of its kind 
not only because it is the most recent but primarily 
because of its concept of literature as one of the most 
revealing phases of a people’s culture. 

The many misfortunes and adversities Bolivia has suf- 
fered have brought this national spirit to a high pitch. 
Bolivian men of letters have been made to feel vividly 
the national anxieties, have been imbued with a desire 
to know the innermost personality of their nation and a 
need to come to grips with the problems their people 
face. How intense the national spirit has been growing 
in Bolivia may be easily gauged by a comparison of the 
two most recent histories of Bolivian literature: Historia 
de la Literatura Boliviana, by Enrique Finot, published 
in 1943 in Mexico, and this new book by Diez de Medina. 
Only a decade separates the two works: yet both in 
critical outlook and in the preoccupation with nationality 
that animates it there are profound differences between 
them. 

Enrique Finot’s book, although published in our own 
time, nevertheless conforms to a concept of criticism 
that has now been superseded. It takes its inspiration 
from the positivist criterion that prevailed at the turn 
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of the century. This criticism was of enormous value in 
the task of clearing the ground and supplying the ma- 
terial for investigation and study. but it often possessed 
the grave defect of not distinguishing between the dead- 
wood and the collective living wisdom of a culture. Finot. 
who as a critic belongs more to the nineteenth century 
than to the twentieth. gave us a work whose merit lies 
more in its information than in its orientation. Diez de 
Medina recognizes the usefulness of Finot’s Historia de 
la Literatura Boliviana as a reference work. and more- 
over describes it as containing “very apt pages. par- 
ticularly in the first half.” 

Finot stopped midway through the job of criticism. 
He accumulated the data. but lacked a general concept 
of Bolivian culture with which to evaluate them properly. 
Now the work has been completed by Diez de Medina: he 
has gone behind the bald facts to seek their place in 
the nation’s culture and then to establish a scale of 
values corresponding to their importance and meaning. 
Diez de Medina, a critic in the contemporary style. sees 
literature not as an isolated phenomenon cut off from a 
people’s other cultural manifestations, but as an integral 
part, “the multiple mirror of its culture in formation.” 
To him, literature is linked very closely and intimately 
with all the elements that make up the nation—from the 
soil on which the literature developed and the men who 
throughout history have been working it. to the political, 
social, and economic struggles the people have under- 
gone. If Diez de Medina considers tellurianism and folk- 
lorism the two roads that must be traveled by those who 
aspire to perceive a people's “national horizon.” he also, 
on the other hand. believes that in order to understand 
that literature fully one must “keep in mind the general 
picture of the age studied: the political and economic 
conditions that shaped it: the great collective events and 
the representative men who personify them: the slow and 
complex rise of the spirit through the continuous tech- 
nical changes that in turn modify ways of life.” 

In accordance with this criterion, Diez de Medina 
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takes up in his second chapter (in the first he explains 
his method) the geographic and then the human elements 
that go into this literature: in the third, the legendary 
period of civilization in Bolivia: in the fourth. the remote 
and little-Known Aymara past of Indian culture: in the 
fifth. the Quechua heritage of this civilization. Having 
thus introduced the land and man. the myths and culture 
of the Indians before the Spaniards came. he goes on to 
study. penetratingly and objectively. the Spanish  in- 
fluence—the “Hispanic seed.” he calls it—during the 
Conquest. the colony. and the independence, pointing out 
the fundamental qualities of each. In his final chapters. 
under the title “Republican Germination.” he surveys the 
progress of Bolivian literature since independence. in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury he distinguishes the period of romanticism and 
another corresponding to the War of the Pacific. to which 
the positivist “generation of investigators” belongs. In 
the twentieth century he analyzes the realists. exotic and 
eclectic; the so-called “generation of the centenary”: and 
finally the Chaco War and the vernacular school. 


Fernando Diez de Medina, author of 
new critical history of 
Bolivian literature 


Diez de Medina begins each chapter by drawing a vivid 
picture of the state of the nation, its ideas. and its politi- 
cal. social, and economic vicissitudes: then. with this 
picture as a background. he projects an analysis of the 
literature, its “multiple mirror.” This communion of 
literature and general culture makes Diez de Medina’s 
work seem like something living. pulsing with the soul 
of the Bolivian people through their most representative 
authors and the problems of each era. Never is there the 
impression so many histories of literature give—that 
they are dead. that their authors have devoted themselves 
to the ungrateful task of exhuming antiquities that re- 
main mummified or petrified despite every exertion. 

Every period, and particularly the nineteenth century. 
precisely where Finot is weakest. is illuminated by Diez 
de Medina’s singular ability to work on two levels at 
once. He has the warmth and passion needed to penetrate 
all the way into each author's world—René Moreno, 
Alcides Arguedas, Jaime Mendoza. Ricardo Jaimes 
Freyre. Armando Chirveches, Franz Tamayo, Gustavo 
Adolfo Otero, and the rest—and at the same time he 
knows how to stay nobly and serenely on the heights as 
a man dedicated to seeking the disinterested truth, for 
that is the greatest service he can extend to his country’s 
culture.—Emilio Gonzalez Lopez 


Lireratura Bouiviana, by Fernando Diez de Medina. 
La Paz. Alfonso Tejerina. 1953. 376 p. 


CUBAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Ix 1950 Fernanpo Ortiz published La Africania de la 
Vusica Folklérica de Cuba; in 1951, Los Bailes y el 
Teatro de los Negros en el Folklore de Cuba: and most 
recently, the first two volumes of a series of five under 
the general title Los Instrumentos de la Musica Afro- 
cubana. This outpouring of work by “the most useful 
Cuban of his time” is one more proof of the encyclopedic 
learning of the great humanist. social scientist, and dean 
of Afro-American studies. 

This monumental survey of the tools of Afro-Cuban 
music-making is the culmination of half a century's 
labor. When it is completed we shall have—adding the 
two books on Negro music, dances. and theater—the 
bible of Afro-Cubanology, a science created by Ortiz 
himself when in 1906 he began publishing his studies on 
the Negro in Cuban culture. The present two volumes 
deal with the anatomical instruments, the percussive 
sticks. the metal percussives, and the instruments that are 
shaken or rubbed: of the volumes to come, two will be 
devoted to drums and the third to the beaten. fricative. 
and wind instruments. It is impossible to calculate the 
value of such a sociological and musicological encyclo- 
pedia. 

Ortiz describes this series as “principally ethnographic 
in character.” But as he himself says: “Ethnography. the 
study of ethnos or race. demands much more.” Hence he 
has tried to consider not only the characteristics of each 
musical instrument but also “its indigenous or alien 
origin: the cultural confluences that determined its crea- 
tion: its meaning and its functioning: the episodes of its 
life and of its social standing. The historical vicissitudes 
of each of these instruments obey esthetic motives, but 
also those of religion, economics, and social adjustments. 
One of my aims is to reflect these in this book, and in so 
doing I have had to search the past as well as the 
present.” This kind of search is typical of Ortiz: it is 
an example of the vast culture with which the “big drum” 
of Afro-Cubanology illuminated his classes. (1 must be 
permitted this very human tribute of gratitude and nos- 
talgia.) Ortiz lavishes on these volumes his knowledge of 
musicology. semantics and linguistics, anthropology and 
sociology. geography. history, literature, esthetics. 
Through all these fields he moves lucidly and with a 
sure step. 

Although his subject is primarily Afro-Cuban instru- 
ments—that is. those of Cuban folkloric music, with its 
profound Negro influence—Ortiz notes that in the process 
of dealing with them he “will have to refer to certain 
white instruments that, while maintaining their funda- 
mental structure and character, have undergone Negro 
influence and become adapted to certain typical modes 
of African music.” To which he adds: “Mulattoism does 
not stop with the mingling of pigments: it goes on to a 
mixing of ideas, emotions, arts. and customs.” The instru- 
ments discussed are many (and just as fascinating as the 
instruments themselves are their “magic” names. such as 
ululato, irofa, pagugu, okpelé, enkanika). Even so. as 
he warns, he has not exhausted the list of Afro-Cuban 
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instruments. He believes that “a patient and minute in- 
vestigation made in the rest of the Antilles, as along the 
hot coasts of Mexico, Central America, Panama, Colom- 
bia. the Guianas, Ecuador, and above all Brazil, as well 
as the United States. would add new examples to the 
inventory.” 

There is space in this review to mention only two of 
the chapters on individual instruments. The one on the 
clave, a wooden percussion instrument, is a gem, from 
beth the scientific and esthetic standpoints. Here Ortiz 
the musicologist and Ortiz the artist are revealed. He 
relates, incidentally, that Federico Garcia Lorca “heard 
and understood the vegetable soul of the clave.” which 
he called a “drop of wood.” A beautiful metaphor! In 
this passage the musicologist and the poet have tried to 
translate. for the benefit of the layman, the ineffable 
sound of the clave, the voice of the goddess Flora, like 
the sound of breaking branches or cut sugar cane. In 
the same verse Garcia Lorca evoked the “rhythm of dry 
seeds” of the maraca, thus joining together these two 
sounds so typical of Cuban music. 

Ortiz’s chapter on the maraca is a masterpiece pure 
and simple. What is a maraca? the layman asks. Ortiz 
defines it like this: “It is an instrument consisting of a 
closed receptacle made of the pericarp of a sturdy fruit. 
or of wood, clay. leather, bone, or basket work, contain- 
ing seeds, pebbles, or bits of any hard substance. and 
generally provided with a handle, so that on being shaken 
in the hand the small objects hit against each other and 
strike the sonorous involucre.” How many kinds of 
maracas are known? “There are various types of Afro- 
Cuban maracas, so I shall attempt an explanation. 
Maracas with stalks, maracas with and without handles. 
Intrapercussive and extrapercussive. Single. in pairs. and 
multiple.” But he adds, in a poet’s metaphor: “The 
maracas, erect round breasts of the rumba, gambol and 
laugh optimistic bursts of laughter pungent with youth.” 
The poet is Félix B. Caignet. who also wrote: 


The maracas sound, 
The maracas beat, 
The maracas leave 
I don’t know what emotion! 
As if their gourds 
Were filled 
Not with munitions! — 
But with pieces 
Of the Creole soul, 


Las maracas suenan, 
las maracas laten, 
las maracas dejan 
jno sé qué emocion’!, 
como si estuvieran 
sus guiros repletos, 
jno de municiones!, 
sino de pedazos 

del alma criolla, 


o de los latidos de algin 
corazon 

{Chiquiricha, chiquiricha, 
chiquiricha! 

;Oiganlas como suenan! 

{Qué maracas éstas mias, 

tan relaja! 

jChiquiricha, chiquiricha, 
chiquiricha! 


Ortiz adds piquantly: 


Or with the beat of some 
heart.... 

Chiquiricha, chiquiric 
chiquiricha! 

Listen to how they sound! 

What maracas mine are, 

So relaxed! 

Chiquiricha, chiquiricha, 
chiquiricha! 


ha. 


“Some maracas, in making their 


chiquiricha, sound like a coarse clatter of shoes, and 
others have a faint caressing whisper like a kiss of 
abandon.” 

Only by keeping in mind how long Fernando Ortiz 
has been at work can we understand how two volumes, 


645 pages in all, can have bibliographies listing a total 
of 875 references. A. Fraser has paid a rather left-handed 
tribute to Ortiz’ erudition and the thoroughness of his 
research: “The vastness of Dr. Ortiz’ task is reflected by 
the bewildering references and cross-references which 
make it rather heavy going for the reader.” | do not 
agree. This is a book that bewitches and enchants as it 
teaches. It cries aloud for translation, for why should 
the privilege of reading and studying it be limited to 
those who know Spanish? One cannot know what the 
Negro means to Spanish American and Cuban culture 
without reading Ortiz. And with Los Instrumentos de la 
Vusica Afrocubana, Cuba has made a notable contribution 
to the social sciences.— Enrique Noble 

Los INSTRUMENTOS DE LA Mtsica ArrocuBaNna, by Fer- 
nando Ortiz. Volume I, “Los Instrumentos Anatémicos 4 
los Palos Percusivos,” 304 p. Volume II, “Los Instru- 
mentos Sacudivivos, los Frotativos y los Hierros,” 341 p. 
Havana, Publicaciones del Ministerio de Educacién, 1952. 


Illus. 


MUSIC FROM URUGUAY’S PAST 


THe Montevineo publishing event of the year has un- 
questionably been the appearance of Volume One of 
La Musica en el Uruguay, masterpiece of the musicologist 
Lauro Ayestaran. When the National University awarded 
Professor Ayestaran the Pablo Blanco Acevedo Prize in 
1945 for his Los Origenes de la Musica en el Uruguay, it 
was to be expected that a continuation, in fact a culmi- 
nation, would follow this exhaustive historico-critical 
essay, and now it is here. There are to be four parts in 
all, published in three thick volumes. The first-——which 
incorporates the prize-winning work—contains a study. 
beginning with 1531, of indigenous and Negro music. 
which joined forces to produce the candombe; a section 
on “cultivated music,” from its origins down to 1860, 
with a chapter each on religious, theater, and chamber 
music and a biographical-critical study of the early com- 
posers and their works: and a third section, in which 
patriotic songs, the national hymn, musical education. 
and the first music magazines are considered. The second 
volume will deal with the history of folkloric music: the 
last will be devoted to a plentiful “anthology” and to a 
critical essay on the past and present of Uruguayan music. 

To carry out such a project in an almost nonexistent 
field (until now, nothing of the sort has ever been even 
attempted in Uruguay). Professor Ayestaran must have 
engaged in painfully laborious research. His own pre- 
vious works indicate his earnest perseverance in blazing 
the trail: Crénica de una Temporada Musical en el 
Montevideo de 1830 (Chronicle of a Musical Season in 
Montevideo in 1830); La Misa para Dia de Difuntos de 
Fray Manuel Ubeda (Montevideo, 1802), Comentario 4 
Transcripcion (Commentary and Transcription of a Mass 
for the Day of the Dead by Fray Manuel Ubeda: Monte- 
video, 1802): El Minué Montonero (The Guerrilla Min- 
uet)—to mention only a few. 

One conclusion we may draw from this mass of in- 
formation is expressed thus in the historian Juan E. 
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Pivel Devoto’s solid preface: “Ayestaran’s work, which 
gives us thorough evidence of the intensity of the coun- 
try’s musical life, also confronts us . . . with another 
reality no less plain—that the time has not yet come 
when our ‘cultivated’ music has its own distinctive 
properties, although one can distinguish signs of a 
different situation as far as folkloric music is concerned.” 

Handsomely printed and embellished with 216 illustra- 
tions, the work is completed by a detailed index and list 
of illustrations.—José Pereira Rodriguez 


La Mtsica EN EL Urucuay, by Lauro Ayestaran. Monte- 
video, Servicio Oficial de Difusi6n Radio Eléctrica, 1953. 
Volume 1. 818 p. Illus. 


BOOK NOTES 


Marti, Martyr oF Cuspan INDEPENDENCE, by Félix Li- 
zaso. translated by Esther Elise Schuler. Albuquerque. 
University of New Mexico Press, 1953. 260 p. $4.00 


Written by the leading authority on the Cuban poet 
and national hero, this biography deals more with Marti’s 
work and thought than with his private life. A choice 
one way or the other is inevitable in dealing with so 
complex a subject. As a result of Dr. Lizaso’s decision. 
Marti the man appears somewhat blurred: but. also as a 
result. the intellectual world in which he moved and his 
place in it are brought into sharp focus. This is a trans- 
lation of a work originally published in Cuba under the 
title Varti, Mistico del Deber. 


PitcrimMs IN Paracuay, by Joseph Winfield Fretz. Scott- 
dale, Pennsylvania, Herald Press, 1953. 227 p. Illus. 


$2.75 


A sociologist’s survey of the Mennonite communities 
in South America—not only in Paraguay. though that 
is where most of them are, but also in Argentina. Uru- 
guay. Brazil, and Colombia. Throughout their history. 
the Mennonites have been driven from country to coun- 
try, either actively persecuted or denied the right to be 
“different” in the ways prescribed by their religion. This 
right was offered them by Paraguay after World War I. 


Vennonite wedding celebration in the Gran Chaco. Illustration 
from Pilgrims in Paraguay 


when the flourishing communities in Canada were de- 
prived of the privilege of conducting their schools as they 
chose. and in 1926 a group of settlers began the in- 
credibly difficult task of colonizing the Gran Chaco. Since 
then their numbers have been swelled by a second wave 
of emigration from Canada and by the influx of Men- 
nonite refugees from Russia, until now there are about 
twelve thousand in seven settlements scattered across the 
map of Paraguay. Professor Fretz, himself a Mennonite, 
has spent considerable time in these colonies, and reports 
fully on them—their culture (fundamentally German), 
crops, industries, family life, schools, churches, and gov- 
ernment. Though admitting that he may err on the side 
of optimism, Dr. Fretz believes that despite all their 
difficulties, which are still great, the colonies have a good 
chance of survival. He writes awkwardly, and his lack of 
familiarity with Latin America and inter-American affairs 
creates a vacuum around the material, but it speaks dra- 
matically for itself. 
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In honor of his thirty-fifth year as a Cuban diplomatic official 

in Washington, Dr. José T. Baron, Interim Representative on the 
OAS Council (left of centerpiece), was offered a luncheon at 

El Toro Restaurant by his colleagues. Pictured with Dr. Barén 

at the head table are (from left) OAS Ambassador Luis 
Quintanilla of Mexico; Vice Chairman of the OAS Council 

Dr. José R. Chiriboga of Ecuador, Ambassador to the United 
States and OAS; Dr. José A. Mora of Uruguay, Ambassador to 
the United States and OAS; and Chairman of the OAS Council 
Dr. Héctor David Castro of El Salvador, Ambassador to the United 
States and OAS. In the right foreground is Dr. Benjamin Peralta, 
Alternate Representative of Ecuador on the OAS Council and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at his country’s Washington embassy. 


When a group of chemistry students from the National 
University of Mexico visited Washington recently, OAS Secretary 
General Alberto Lleras (back row, third from right) explained the 
functions of the Organization of American States and showed 

them some points of interest in the Pan American Union building. 
The students are on a forty-five-day tour of U.S. industrial centers, 
petroleum refineries, and educational institutions; some are 
sponsored by their university, others by various Mexican firms. 
They will also visit Canada as guests of the Canadian Government. 


A newcomer to Washington is gracious Mrs. Maria Concepcion 
Leyes de Chaves of Asuncién, Paraguay, who has taken up her 
duties as the new Chairman of the Inter-American Commission 

of Women. Instrumental in the campaign to secure full political 
and civil rights for the women of her country, she has been both 
a delegate to the [ACW and a member of its executive committee. 
A noted writer (Tava-i, Urutau, Rio Lunado), Mrs. Leyes de 
Chaves still retains her post as Director General of the Paraguayan 
National Archives, Library, and Museum and once headed the 
country’s national radio station. She is a member of many 
organizations—cultural, charitable, journalistic, and educational 
and a contributor to numerous Paraguayan and Argentine 
publications. 


Ata concert in the Hall of the Americas at the Pan American 
Union, Alejandro Barletta of Argentina displayed his skill on 
the bandonion, a kind of accordion, which first appeared in 
Europe and is now popular in the land of the pampas. In a 
program sponsored by OAS Ambassador José Carlos Vittone of 
Argentina and Mrs. Vittone, Mr. Barletta played selections from 
European composers as well as music written in Latin America 
especially for the instrument. Born in Buenos Aires in 1925, the 
bandonion virtuoso taught himself to play, since there were no 
professional teachers of the instrument. He has given concerts 
in seven Hemisphere countries and in Europe and took part in the 
world’s first concert for bandonion and orchestra. Acclaimed by 
critics and composers alike, he is preparing a textbook on how 
to play the instrument, which is now among those taught at the 
National Conservatory in Buenos Aires. 
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WHAT ABOUT OUR INDIANS? 


(Continued from page 3) 

would search in each community for a small landowner 
willing to volunteer half his parcel of land as a demonstra- 
tion field. In full view of his neighbors. the farmer worked 
his demonstration plot according to the agent's instruc- 
tions. while working the other half in his usual fashion. 
The experiment paid off in a fat harvest. superior in 
quantity and quality, from the agent-supervised patch. 
The example convinced even the most skeptical. and was 
far more effective than any speeches. pamphlets, or visits. 
Obviously, of course. much of the success of the program 
is also due to a happy choice of personnel. people who 
have studied and understand the Indian. who know his 
customs, his superstitions, his culture. 

Some of the governments have already launched pro- 
grams of agrarian reform. Meanwhile. international action 
can start with the Indian who has already made some 
progress. who owns his own land and is to some extent 
his own master. There is a dire need. for example. for rural 
schools and effective adult education. The landholding 
Indian is predisposed to accept change and to work for 
individual improvement. In many cases he has already 
come into contact with trade and business: then he begins 
to regret his poverty and ignorance and, not wishing his 
children to suffer from the same handicaps. sends them to 
school of his own free will. Those with handicraft skill 
can be encouraged to improve it and produce articles for 
a wider market. 

And what of the landless or dispossessed Indian? In 
the past whole communities of Indians have joined to- 
gether to buy large tracts as they came up for sale. with 
an eye to dividing the property and becoming small in- 
dependent farmers. This could be encouraged through a 
program of long-term loans and easy payments. which 
might be carried out with technical or even financial 
assistance from international agencies. 

The job of education should extend to the big land- 
holders. to the owners of the haciendas. For with grow- 
ing industrialization, factories will undoubtedly compete 
for the Indian's cheap labor. In some nations the exodus 
from country to city is already under way, with the Indians 
impelled largely by their failure to obtain land to work. 
Those countries without the traditional mineral resources 
for industrial development now look forward to the 
atomic age. when power will become independent of coal 
and iron. But there is the accompanying danger that as 
the Indians join the labor force of the cities they will 
become slum dwellers. creating new economic and social 
problems. 

To overcome the Indian’s innate fear, rooted in years 
of exploitation, the programs must advance slowly and 
cautiously. proving the honesty of their intentions and 
the effectiveness of their techniques through demonstra- 
tion. An Indian has only to see the results to be convinced 
of the usefulness of new methods. On the other hand, the 
technical experts are dealing with ancient cultural customs 
often soundly based on necessity. It is not always wise to 
try to transpose customs from another society without 
careful preliminary study of the native environment and 


economy. The nurse or doctor who deplores the ancient 
custom of binding the baby tightly with long bands of 
cloth wound around its body must realize that this enables 
the Indian mother to carry the infant securely on her back 
while she works in the fields and keeps it covered if un- 
attended so that it won't catch cold in the draughty open 
houses of the high, cold sierra. Drastic change in habits 
can be sadly disrupting and often far-reaching in scope. 
affecting family life and even the national economy. 
The most well-meaning scientists may fail to predict 
correctly the results of trying to change the cultures of 
these people. But one technique that has proved itself has 
been to consult the Indians, for they are often better able 
than the experts to select necessary and feasible objectives. 
This also is a sure way of arousing enthusiasm and enlist- 
ing all-out support for a new program, helping to insure 
its success. If the Indians are consulted from the start. 
they are usually more willing to accept advice. 
Potential leaders exist in every community, and one 
goal must be their development and training to become 
effective citizens of their own group. Prodding from 
outside can then taper off. for as small programs suc- 


ceed they will gain momentum, and over-all progress 
will result. @ @ @ 


GUATEMALA: THE INDIAN AND THE LAND 
(Continued from page 7) 


real, the seller feels he is not paid off as promptly as he 
should be. Nevertheless, if Erskine Caldwell had come to 
see how agricultural production is accomplished in Guate- 
mala, his report probably would have stirred the dead. 

Land reform is a goal of such recent appearance in our 
history that it is still apt to be judged a priori or on the 
basis of experiences in years gone by. Frequently, and not 
disinterestedly, the question is asked, “What will become 
of the Indian, a tradition-bound and ignorant being. with- 
out his little boss to look out for him and his children?” 
Here is my answer: If an Indian has been dependent on 
the products he harvested and not on wages, as a new 
landowner he would pay the government only 3 or 5 per 
cent of his crop, instead of having to give his patroncito 
a third or a half as under the old system. If he is now 
more dependent on wages than on his crops, he will have 
to choose between agricultural labor and independent 
farming. Will he find work? Well. if there are no jobs 
on the land, then land will certainly be available. And 
as for those who depend entirely on agricultural wages 
except on a few plantations—they must be performing a 
miracle. 

Some people even oppose land reform on the ground 
that not enough technical and financial aid will be avail- 
able for the new owners. They seem to be saying: “Since 
I'm not giving you lunch or dinner, I won't give you 
breakfast either.” 

Not long ago, someone well versed in these matters 
posed this question: Who can guarantee that the farmer 
will not one day claim his land, brandishing something 
more effective than his deep-felt needs or his human 
rights? Indeed. the 1950 census showed us coldly that 
minifundismo (cultivation of the land in uneconomically 
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small parcels) has been parching the country since who 
knows when. The mountain slopes, moreover, yield less 
with every rainy season that passes. If this situation is 
allowed to continue until the inevitable explosion, those 
who provoked it or ignored it will suffer most. 

Although agrarian reform is novel in Guatemala. in a 
short time it has created what we could call “an agrarian 
climate.” The public health services are striving to broaden 
their rural work; the national education system has in- 
augurated its second regional school for training rural 
school teachers; the literacy program is being reviewed 
and, for the first time, a small program in Indian lan- 
guages is being tried. Moreover, deep enthusiasm has 
arisen among the young people. It is not prophecy to 
say that all this must have profound repercussions on rural 
life in Guatemala. . 

But agrarian reform is just one milestone on the path 
of the Revolution. Something more is expected of it than 
justice: we look toward an agricultural revolution, a 
whole new era in methods, tools, and crops, with all its 
consequences. It is also legitimate to expect the rise of 
new industries and further development of existing ones. 
Nevertheless, the present tendency is to think more in 
terms of agrarian reform than of agricultural revolution. 
If a farmer lives in an area touched by agrarian reform. 
or moves there, he automatically finds himself part of the 
focus of interest of many government agencies. If not. 
he is more or less ignored. Since financial resources are 
limited, action is naturally centered on those who are in 
a position to respond with new production. 

Yet something should be done for the others. Many 
farmers in the Cuchumatanes are no longer burdened with 
ancient charges. But their life has not changed perceptibly : 
they are still miserably poor. Their problem is not strictly 
one of amount of land. Something urgently needs doing 
there—to bring about proper use of the various soils, for 
example, perhaps to see, with “pilot farms,” whether 
changes in farming methods can be introduced. But in 
Guatemala everything is left to the government, and there 
is at present no government agency that can extend its 
organized services to that region. 

Health is a serious problem. Besides the shortage of 
money and qualified medical personnel, there are diff- 
culties based on culture. The Indian medicine men fulfill 
a function: some are highly regarded as “specialists.” 
But their methods annoy scientific physicians. who feel 
compelled to intervene. The “witch” also plays a part. 
We should not ignore a people’s deeply rooted beliefs. 
Among us, for example, there are those who talk of Hell 
as if they had been there. 

A hospital center was erected six years ago. in the 
Indian town of San Juan Sacatepéquez, where “auxiliary 
rural nurses” will be trained—a unique school with a 
special approach to the situation. If a soft bed is really 
uncomfortable for an Indian patient, he is not required 
to use it. Eating in the family circle, seated on the floor. 


is another concession allowed from time to time, especially 
if this keeps the patient in the hospital and in good humor. 

The center has had to break down the Indians’ sus- 
picion, based on experience, of the Ladinos’ science. 
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This is home to a rural Ladino (non-Indian) in El Progreso, 
eastern Guatemala 

Generally. according to Dr. Ernesto Cofifio. honorary 
director of the center, the Indians would resort to the hos- 
pitals in the capital (not far from San Juan) only when 
the case was already lost. Now the local center often has 
a chance to intervene in time. 

One thing Dr. Cofino emphasized: the Indians pay. 
According to their situation, for example. a delivery gen- 
erally costs one, two, or three dollars; a transfusion. from 
twenty-five cents to a dollar. Payment is not required. 
But the center wants each patient to feel he has a right to 
attention because he pays for it. 

Rural education poses another nerve-wracking question. 
I have heard it said hundreds of times that primary educa- 
tion in Guatemala is free and compulsory. But no one 
except a few sociologists told me why it was impossible 
to fulfill this obligation. Studying is a right, but many 
country children must go to work as soon as they are able. 

Some believe that education must win community co- 
operation before anything else can be done. Others think 
we cannot wait. Land reform seems most concerned with 
raising production and consumption. 

All agree that we must teach reading, for if Guatemala 
is to lay the groundwork for industries that will really 
permit us to live, illiteracy will be dangerous. And in this 
the Indians are enmeshed. A primer in the Kekchi and 
Spanish languages is now being tested on monolingual 
people. It is too soon for a verdict, but Juan de Dios 
Rosales, who is conducting the test, told me he has six 
schools in as many villages. Attendance of the students. 
who are all adults, is in inverse ratio to the work in the 
corn fields, which interrupts classes twice a year. The cost 
per person is less than in the Ministry of Education's 
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regular schools, But if no way is found to offset the inter- 
ruptions. the time required will be lengthened and costs 
will rise. preventing the government from carrying out 
mass programs. Yet one essential fact remains: the Kekchi 
is learning. For what? Who knows? “The Kekchi does not 
like experiments.” 

One of the towns built a road. The first vehicle to roll 
along the two kilometers of the fresh trail was a Guate- 
malan government jeep; then a planter risked it in a small 
truck. Consider the changes involved: the handfuls of 
coffee produced by the Indians used to have a fixed buyer: 
now they will go to whoever comes after them and offers 
the best price. In another village. a concerted effort is 
being made to solve the water problem. Successful or not. 
the main thing is that the program and the villages are 
marching in the same direction. Still, there are objectors. 
Some who know one of the Indian dialects exclaim, “This 
primer isn't written in the Indian language. because | 
speak it. and this isn’t it!” 

The second normal school for rural teachers has opened 
in a section of Totonicapan. one of the most densely 
populated places in the country. in the Quiché area. With- 
out discriminating against Ladinos, it hopes to have many 
Indians study to become teachers. The program is care- 
fully adapted to local needs and language realities. This 
school is not a panacea, but it and the one in the Cakchi- 
quel area serve regions that include half the monolingual 
Indians in the country. And two more normal schools are 
to be established for the Kekchi and Mam regions. 

Now the country wants roads. Of course, a region's 
productivity and the economy as a whole are given prior 
consideration in the road building. but that does not mean 
that the Indian traveler will not board the trucks. Hitherto, 
Indian traders have carried their wares to market on their 
shoulders over mountain trails—even where there are 
roads and irregular transportation service. As Sol Tax has 
said. things will be different when they put to productive 
use the time now lost in long marches with packs on their 
backs. 

Why does the state not entrust Indian affairs to a single 
agency? First. because that would be a pretty way of 
discriminating. which we are not allowed to do: second. 
because that solution is utopian, since the Ladino is 
no model of progress himself; third, because the Indians 
still make up the majority of the population. The prob- 
lem of a diminishing majority cannot be solved by treating 
it as if it were a minority group. 

Our societies. whether Indian or Ladino. are crossed 
by lines drawn in the same direction. On one side, Indians 
or not, are the men with land and other property; on the 
other side, Indians or not. are those who own nothing. 
In addition there are all the other cultural differences that 
give each people its particular physiognomy. I don’t be- 
lieve the Revolution would sacrifice its improvement plans 
for the sake of the cultures, But neither do I believe that 
it takes an aggressive attitude toward them. 

Who knows whether the poor rural Ladinos or the poor 
urban people should envy the Indians or vice versa? With 
the new factors now at work in Guatemala, they may 
emerge together as a better nation. @ @ @ 


NEW WORLD ART AT SAO PAULO 

(Continued from page 29) 

manship reflect their personalities. Their creations in alu- 
minum were a pleasant surprise in the Peruvian collection, 
which. because of shipping difficulties, was incomplete. 
Among the painters Guido Strazza’s poetic creations stood 
out. 

A happy discovery for the visitor accustomed to asso- 
ciating altiplano art with stylized and conventional Indian- 
ism was the work of the new school of Bolivian painters. 
The expressionists of this school were represented by 
Armando Pacheco, Jorge Carrasco, Enrique Geuer, and 
Maria Luisa Pacheco, while those seeking a pure art 
through a nonobjective formalism were exemplified by 
Fredy Velasco and Raul Calderén. 

The Venezuelan section showed strong unity, as it was 
almost entirely dedicated to the group of young painters 
who have recently returned from Paris and are promoting 
a powerful nonobjective movement in Caracas. Outstand- 
ing were the works of Mateo Manaure. whose neat com- 
positions are characterized by large sections of intense 
solid color contrasted with black: and those of Carlos a 
Gonzalez Bogen, with provocative lineal composition. 
Others represented in the lively Venezuelan display were 
Héctor Poleo, well known abroad for his smooth surreal- . 
ism interpreted with Flemish techniques and now com- 
pletely stripped of narrative. He treats his figures more 


A corner of the Cuban exhibit displays three nonobjective oils 
by Mario Carreno and metal sculpture by Alfredo Lozano 


Vobiles and stabiles by U.S. sculptor Alexander Calder occupied 
a large part of ground floor of New World pavilion 
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Aldemir Martins took 
first prize for drawing 
among Brazilians 


soberly than he used to and surrounds them with large 
planes of cold tones, planning the composition with al- 
most mathematical precision. Oswaldo Vigas. a new figure 
in Venezuelan art who is now studying in Paris, produced 
more intricate works of magical expressionism. Also in- 
cluded was Feliciano Carvallo, an imaginative primitive. 

The most noticeable feature of the Uruguayan display 
was the mark left by Joaquin Torres-Garcia on the con- 
structivist paintings of his disciples—Julio U. Alpuy. 
Gonzalo Fonseca, Francisco Matto Vilaré. and Torres’ 
two sons, Augusto and Horacio. The abstractionists in- 
cluded Julio Verdié and Oscar Garcia Reino, and objective 
art with sentimental trimmings was represented by José 
Cuneo, “painter of moons.” The most spirited note was 
provided by Antonio Frasconi, one of the Americas’ 
best engravers, who, with an honest and penetrating real- 
ism, displayed his inventive prowess and skill in extract- 
ing unsuspected qualities from wood. 

With a small selection of the work of its young artists. 
led by the expressionist Rodrigo Penalba, Nicaragua 
revealed its first experiments with modern art. begun when 
Pefialba returned to the country in 1948. (See AMER- 
ICAS, February 1954). Particularly delightful were the 
lyrical paintings of Armando Morales, and the Nicaraguan 
scenes by the primitive artist Asilia Guillén, whose tiny 
brush strokes give the surface of her paintings the quality 
of embroidery. 

The Dominican Republic was cautious in its selections, 
which created an atmosphere of almost academic repose. 
in which three gouaches by youthful Noemi Mella and 
two paintings by José Causachs were noteworthy. Gilberto 
Hernandez Ortega and the recent work of Dario Suro were 
sorely missed and would have injected a vitality more in 
the spirit of the American pavilion. 

Chile did not present anything that went much beyond 
the post-impressionism of the old Montparnasse group of 
Santiago. The works of Héctor Caceres, José Balmes. 
Israel Roa, Oscar Arao, and Sergio Montecino revealed 
competent, technically skilled artists, but did not reflect 
a forward step, a flight, an adventure in form and content. 
Unfortunately, it proved impossible to arrange even a 
modest representation of the work of Matta or of the 
late Carlos Faz, the young engraver. 

Our excursion through the ramps, salons, and corridors 
of the American pavilion ends with Canada. Its most 
progressive current art harmonized perfectly with the 
contemporary tone of the New World contributions. 

ooo 
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MAKING MEXICO ONE 


(Continued from page 21) 


The Institute is first and foremost an autonomous 
agency, completely independent of all the government 
ministries, and its administrator deals directly with the 
president of Mexico. Its functions are to look into the 
problems concerning the country’s Indians: work out 
measures to help them: fight for government approval 
of these measures. and, once this is obtained, coordinate 
and direct the efforts of the agencies concerned: and 
collaborate with the Bureau of Indian Affairs in carrying 
out specific projects recommended by the Executive. 

On the Institute’s governing council are representa- 
tives of the Ministries of Public Education. Health, In- 
terior. Agriculture, Hydraulic Resources, and Communi- 
cations, the Agrarian Department, the Bank of Ejidal 
Credit. the National Institute of Anthropology. the Na- 
tional University, the National Polytechnic Institute, the 
Mexican Anthropological Society. and of many Indian 
groups. Dr. Alfonso Caso is the director and Dr. Gonzalo 
Aguirre Beltran the assistant director. 

One of the organization's first steps was to hire a staff 
of researchers to gather material for a series of publica- 
tions spotlighting various aspects of Mexico's Indian 
problem. In 1951 it established a Coordinating Center in 
San Cristébal las Casas for the Tzeltal-Tzotzil zone in the 
State of Chiapas. Living in this zone are 125.000 Tzeltal 
and Tzotzil Indians who have been little influenced by 
Western culture. In addition to sections concentrating 
on stockraising and farming. health and sanitation. and 
education, this Center has supplementary divisions for 
practical anthropological research and for the production 
of visual and graphic material. The Ministry of Com- 
munications is cooperating by building a main highway 
through the area. Operating funds come from the Na- 
tional Indian Institute, various federal Ministries. and the 
Government of Chiapas. 

The Center has been directed from the outset by 
trained anthropologists: first Dr. Aguirre Beltran, then 
Professor Julio de la Fuente. and now Professor Ricardo 
Pozas. When the early results proved satisfactory, similar 
centers were organized for the Mixtecs of Oaxaca and 
the Tarahumaras of Chihuahua. The ultimate goal is to 
establish them in all the Indian districts where they are 
needed. to the extent of available resources. 

Thousands of Indians have benefited from the huge 
Papaloapan Valley Project undertaken in 1947 by the 
Ministry of Hydraulic Resources to control floods. de- 
velop communications, generate electricity, increase agri- 
cultural production through irrigation, develop regional 
industries, improve the area’s urban centers, and so on. 
In the 17,860 square miles affected by this tremendous 
project. similar to the TVA, live two hundred thousand 
monolingual Cuicatee, Chinantee, Mazatec, Mixe, Mixtec. 
and Zapotec Indians, distributed through the states of 
Veracruz, Oaxaca, and Puebla. 

The material accomplishments in the valley are being 
supplemented by work in the field of applied social an- 
thropology under the direction of Alfonso Villa Rojas 
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and a staff of educators. economists, sanitary engineers. 
dietitians, doctors, and the like. Experience has proved 
that the Indians look on material benefits with suspicion, 
if they don't turn them down outright. unless they have 
been previously conditioned for the change. Only after 
careful psychological preparation were they moved to 
new lands (obviously better than the old) and persuaded 
to modify primitive methods of farming and house- 
keeping. 

A similar project, though of smaller proportions. is 
now under way in the Tepalcatepec Valley in Michoacan. 
There, too, social anthropologists are laying the ground- 
work for raising the cultural, social. and economic level 
of the region’s Indians. 

The Patrimonio Indigena (Indian Authority) of the 
Mezquital Valley, created by law on June 25, 1951, is 
another expression of the Government's well-coordinated 
attacks on all phases of the Indians’ problems. Located 
in Hidalgo, this valley is inhabited by Otomi, whose 
living conditions are wretched because the soil is so poor 
and dry. The Patrimonio is run—as an autonomous 
agency—by representatives of the Ministries of Finance. 
Agriculture. Hydraulic Resources, Public Education, Com- 
munications, and Health; the Agrarian Department: the 
National Indian Institute; the Inter-American Indian 
Institute; the Government of Hidalgo: the National 
Olive Commission; and the National Office for the Utili- 
zation of Desert Areas. The present director is Dr. Julio 
de la Fuente. 

Its budget exceeded five million pesos in 1953. not 
counting the assistance in personnel and equipment fur- 
nished by the various official agencies. Careful studies 
were made to make sure the most urgent needs were met 
first. The immediate goals are more water and land: 
better methods of farming and caring for stock and poul- 
try: credit for the small farmer; development of local 
arts and industries based on the region’s natural re- 
sources; education in the full sense of the word; im- 
proved sanitation; better communications; and electric 
power. Because of the way it is set up, the Patrimonio 
has the full support of the state and federal agencies 
concerned with these various fields, Projects for the next 
five years have been planned, and it seems probable that 
they will not only succeed but serve as models for similar 
activities in other parts of the country. 

Naturally. with 15 per cent of the population involved. 
it will take a while to solve our Indian problem fully. 
But the accomplishments of the past decade are very 
encouraging. not only because of their scope but because 
of the whole philosophy behind them. At last we seem 
to have hit on the most scientific and effective methods 
for assimilating our Indians. 

Despite the efforts of the Agrarian Department and 
the Banks of Ejidal and Agrarian Credit, the redistribu- 
tion of the land for direct use by the people is still far 
from complete. Hundreds of thousands of acres are still 
tied up in large estates. whose owners have blocked 
expropriation. According to the 1940 census. only 55.861 
heads of monolingual families had been assigned com- 
munal lands. which means that, on the basis of five mem- 
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bers to the average family. there were 279.305 mono- 
lingual Indians living on such lands at that time. Some 
511.565 owned individual plots of ground, which left 
631.701, or about 45 per cent, with no land at all on 
which to plant crops. Those in this position must earn 
their living by laboring on nearby haciendas for ridicu- 
lous wages or by working in the mines or in small in- 
dustries, such as rope making and straw-hat weaving. 

Much still remains to be done, even though progress 
has certainly been made in the years since that census 
was taken. Yet the outlook is favorable. Mexico's scholars 
and statesmen are well aware of the need to find a speedy 
answer to “the Indian question.” and giant strides are 
being made in that direction, The day is surely not far 
off when we can speak in the past tense of an issue that 
is now keenly present. @ @ @ 
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BRAZIL’S INDIAN FRONTIER 
(Continued from page 18) 

Although the constitution recognizes the Indians’ right 
to their lands, this is their worst problem. So far it 
has been impossible to guarantee it to many tribes, 
and even those whose territories are fully defended by 
law must be kept under constant supervision, for they 
are frequently assaulted on all kinds of pretexts, some- 
times without any. The land usurpers’ greed does not stop 
short of any crime, even murder, which has been at- 
tempted more than once since the Service was set up. 

Whenever a tribe is pacified, it loses its hunting grounds 
to prospectors for forest products, farmers, or cattle 


growers. according to the economy prevailing in the 
region. The Xavante Indians. pacified in 1946, are losing 
their lands to men who had never seen those tracts before. 
but who speculate upon their future worth and scorn the 
Service’s protests, relying on the local government and 


sometimes even on federal agencies to back them. The 
same thing happens to neighboring tribes, such as the 
Karaja and Tapirapé and the Xingi River Indians. 
whose lands had been free from attack simply because 
prospectors feared the \avantes. 

In some cases, as with the Kaingang of Sao Paulo and 
Santa Catarina, the Aimoré in Minas, and others, the 
states in question had previously made grants of the 
tribal lands to certain men who, the moment the Indians 
were pacified. divided the property into lots and sold it 
for amounts up to a hundred, a thousand, sometimes ten 
thousand times the original cost of the grant. 

The Indians are not guaranteed even the small frac- 
tions of tribal territory granted them once they are 
pacified. Often these holdings are reduced so much that 
the Indians, with their rudimentary agriculture, cannot 
make a living on them. At the moment there is a_ bill 
before Congress to bring together in one law all existing 
legislation related to Indian lands, and to strengthen the 
Indian Protection Service so it can assure each tribe its 
right to the land it needs to survive. 

But the Service must also guarantee the Indians a 
solution to their other problems, the fight against hunger 
and disillusionment. That is precisely where the reserva- 
tions are now focusing their work, trying to organize the 
tribal economy to allow the Indian to stand on his own 
feet. with renewed self-respect. 

When talking about Indians and “civilized man” one 
usually thinks of the enormous contrast between the tech- 
niques and equipment for subduing nature used by an 
aboriginal tribe and those of a modern industrialized 
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nation. Thus “civilization” would seem to be a desirable 
goal, making “mankind's social heritage” available to 
the Indians. 

But in practice, civilization means to the Amazon 
Indian, for example, being geared to the substandard 
existence of the rubber gatherer, the nut picker. the oars- 
man who becomes hardened under the boss’ whip. It 
means losing the settlement’s abundance. its collective 
hunting and fishing, its leisure hours after each exhaust- 
ing task, its joy of living born of sharing one’s outlook 
on life with a hundred neighbors who. like oneself. in- 
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dulge in colorful allegories to interpret the world. To 
become civilized means to become isolated in a shack on 
a bend in the river with one’s wife and children, seeing 
always the same people in the same canoe who bring a 
few groceries and take away rubber. This man’s chances 
to enjoy civilization’s boons are practically nil. For the 
other Indians, civilization is the life led by the poorest 
cowhands in the Rio Branco fields, the maté-planters in 
southern Mato Grosso, the Parana lumbermen, the farm- 
hands of Bahia, the Northeast. and Minas Gerais. 

It is impossible to reconcile the values and ideals of 
tribal life with the needs of the wage-earners or small 
farmers. Not a single Brazilian Indian has succeeded in 
achieving this transformation on his own and maintain- 
ing the standard of living tribal existence afforded him. 
Integration into our economic system has left these 
Indians poorer than ever. 

Consider the Uruba Indians. for example. who are 
wild about civilization’s gadgets. In less than thirty years 
of peaceful co-existence, they have lost half their tribe. 
Now they are beginning to suspect that theirs was not a 
good exchange after all: resentment is noticeable here 
and there. Eventually their rancor will grow. but then 
it will be too late, for they will have become dependent 
on tools, textiles, salt—and to get them they must find a 
place in the region’s economy. possibly as rubber tappers. 
This is where the Service steps in to orient the Indian for 
the new economy. to guide him in giving up his collee- 
tivist. self-sufficient economy for an individualistic, mer- 
cantile one. 

At first the Indian Protection Service tried to cope 
with the problem by creating artificial situations, such 
as supplying the Indians with everything they needed 
free. But it soon found that this system only created 
beggars, completely dependent on outside help; its next 
recourse was to try to organize the Indian economy, and 
today it has a long record in this field. 

Many tribes now work with modern farm machinery, 
raise breeding stock, or use the most efficient techniques 
in extractive industries. Their living conditions are far 
superior to those of their farmer neighbors, and many of 
the groups are growing. The present Brazilian Indian 
policy calls for improving the system, eliminating its 
many faults, and expanding it to all the tribes. Whether 
this will lead to a cystlike growth or to assimilation is 
for the time being an academic question; the main con- 
cern at the moment is to prevent murder, starvation, dis- 
ease, and despair. 

Ultimately the Indians will be absorbed only if they 
find advantages in the life of the rural people. At the 
moment there are none. Living conditions in most Indian 
reservations are superior to those of the Brazilian rural 
masses, 

Those who accept the Indian as a potential non-Indian 
must understand that assimilation is less dependent on 
an Indian policy than on general living conditions. As 
soon as the farmer earns widespread support. can own 
the land he works on, and frees himself from the feudal 
servitude he languishes in at present, the battle will be 
half won, @ 
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KNOW YOUR SALVADOREAN NEIGHBORS 


Answers on page 35 


1. Women picking the country’s most 
important crop. basis of the national econ- 
omy. What is it? 


2. One of country’s most outstanding 
short story writers (Cuentos de Barro, 
Eso y Mas). A painter and poet as well. is 
he Salvador Salazar Arrué (“Salarrué™), 
Rubén Dario, Machado de Assis. or Ciro 
Alegria? 


“Wa 3. La Libertad, chief port of entry for 
maritime passengers (cargo is handled 
mainly at La Unidn). Is it on the Carib- 
bean or Pacific coast? 


1. YSS control room. Is this at the San 
Salvador airport. the national radio sta- 
tion, or an atomic energy plant? 


WS 5. National palace in the capital city. 
Is the capital’s name El Salvador and the 
country’s San Salvador, or vice versa? 


6. Bridge spanning Lempa River is part 
of what international road? 


Children in one of El Salvador’s 
modern urban schools practice el silabeo. 
Are they in kindergarten or first grade? 


&. Salvadorean sailors train aboard ves- 
sel off port of La Union on gulf separating 
country from Nicaragua. Is this the Gulf 
of Panama. of Mexico, of Fonseca, or of 
Tehuantepec ? 


“WG . This lake is a tourist attraction be- 
cause of its beauty and proximity to nearby 
Santa Ana voleano (background). Is_ it 
Lake Patzcuaro, Lake Coatepeque, Lake 
Titicaca. or Lake Nahuel-Huapi? 


10. Throngs on a San Salvador street. 
Would you say that the republic is the 
smallest or largest in Central America. and 
the least or most densely populated? 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
MORE TRAVEL FOR MORE PEOPLE 
Dear Sirs: 

In the January issue of Americas, | read the following state- 
ment by the Seeretary General: “Travel is an activity carried on 
by well-to-do peoples that helps the poor nations improve them- 
selves... .” In an article, paid for but never published, which 
| wrote for the United Nations World, | stated: “Unfortunately, 
really extensive travel of any kind is limited, generally speaking, 
to those who have considerable means or who have their trans- 
portation and expenses paid, in whole or in part, by government 
agencies or large business firms. The ordinary wage-earner or 
working man seldom has such an opportunity because of a lack 
of time and funds. Most people in this category have family 
obligations, car, house, or other payments to make, and if they 
asked for ten weeks vacation, might be asked to look for another 
job. The result is that most opinions or observations we read 
about other people in other lands have been formed or made 
by professional writers, members of government missions, or by 
men of considerable business stature. The so-called worker or 
wage-earner cannot observe his counterpart in other lands, and if 
he did, it is doubtful if his opinions would command attention.” 

Although the Secretary General's statement is, in large measure, 
quite true, there are some hopeful signs to indicate that the great 
airline carriers and other agencies are being brought around to 
the idea that millions of people would travel if lower fares were 
available. One company in particular, Pan American World Air- 
ways, appropriately and well-named, has led the field in’ this 
direction and enabled large numbers of people of moderate cir- 
cumstances to call on their neighbors abroad. Other airlines have 
been quick to follow. 

My reason for writing is to make the plea to our good friends 
to the South that they do not concentrate too highly on luxurious 
living establishments when they go in for new construction of 
hotels. A great many of the visitors in the future will be budget 
minded and primarily interested in cleanliness and friendliness 
rather than luxury or loftiness. Any world traveler knows that 
there are no persons more haughty than some hotel clerks or 
porters, 

To those who cannot travel, the next best thing is to read. 
Your magazine is a regular magic carpet taking many on their 
first trip to a wonderful continent and I hope fills them with the 
ambition to see it in person. After all, “Understanding through 
travel is the passport to peace.” 

FE. P. MeKean-Smith 
Sun Valley, Idaho 


STAY-AT-HOMES 
Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations on the amusing and instructive article by Erico 
Verissimo on the Brazilian’s reluctance to travel (“A Nation of 
Stay-at-Homes,” January 1954 issue). | too have sometimes won- 
dered why Latin Americans permit men from other continents to be 
the first to scale their highest mountains, trace their greatest rivers, 
explore their deepest forests. In his Caracteres Sudamericanos, 
Roberto Fabregat Cuneo, Uruguayan sociologist and psychologist. 
remarks on “the climate and nature which always invite travel 
and adventure,” yet which have not bred the overflowing vitality 
and happiness-with-oneself one would expect in a “land so 
abundantly furnished for living.” There is no impulso de audacia, 
he writes, no desire to conquer the far-away. ... In other parts 
of the world, coastlines and oceans have stimulated the inhabitants 
to adventure, to transcend their national and geographic frontiers. 
But in South America people are more interested in withdrawing 
than in expanding. In the immense interiors, along the edge of 
oceans, near the great rivers, there is only conformity, routine. 
and apathy which keeps everybody home. “The desire to know 
the unknown does not exist.” 

Cuneo does not explain this attitude: he says only that it is 
perhaps the “Spaniard’s sense of tragedy” added to the “gloom of 
the Indian.” 

Alice Raine 
Washington, D.C, 


MEDICS TO MEET 
Dear Sirs: 

Some of your readers may be interested in attending the Inter- 
American Medical Convention to be held at the Hotel El Panama 
in Panama City on March 24, 25, and 26. Sponsored by the Canal 
Zone branch of the American Medical Association, the convention 
has the full support of the Government of Panama. ... A con- 
vention of the Isthmian Nurses Association will be held at the 
same time. 

Speakers from North, South, and Central America will present 
papers, and various institutions in Panama and the Canal Zone 
will offer exhibits and lectures on research projects in which they 
are engaged. Those desiring further details may obtain them by 
writing to Dr. 1. J. Strumpf, president of the Medical Association 
of the Isthmian Canal Zone, at Gorgas Hospital, Canal Zone. 

Jean Bailey 
Ancon, Canal Zone 
READERS’ CHOICE 
Dear Sirs: 

[ rank Americas among the best magazines I read because of 
the wealth of information on things I did not know about our 
Hemisphere. Until your special Haitian issue | November English | 
arrived, | had never read such a well-written and clear account of 
the Louisiana Purchase, or of the history of the revolution in 
Haiti. . . . | am a Presbyterian pastor in a crowded section of 
the city fo Aguadilla, Puerto Rico, and would like to see articles 
about the work of prominent missionaries, Catholic or Protestant. 

Samuel J. Vélez-Santiago 
Aguadilla, Puerto Rico 
Dear Sirs: 

I can't forget the simply magnificent article by Dr. Aleeu 
Amoroso Lima on the universities of the United States ["A 
Brazilian in Dixie.” September 1952 English]. Why not publish 
an article by someone from the United States on Brazilian uni- 
versities, explaining how they function, their campus life, and 
their influence on Brazilian culture? [ wrote to a Brazilian maga- 
zine about universities there, and according to the reply | received. 
there are seventeen universities in the country: three in Rio de 
Janeiro, two each in Belo Horizonte and Sao Paulo; one each in 
Sorocaba, Ribeirao Preto, Juiz de Fora, Bahia, Recife, Belém. 
Paraiba, Curitiba, Porto Alegre, and Niteréi. If you cannot pub- 
lish an article of this type, will you please publish my address so 
that someone, Brazilian or not, who knows something about those 
schools can get in touch with me? 

Dilermando Rocha 
Av. Sta. Fé 2783 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


We hope eventually to comply with the suggestions of readers 
V élez-Santiago and Rocha. Meanwhile, we are publishing their 
requests on the chance that other readers may be interested in 


writing to them on these matters. 


MAIL BAG 

The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout the Hemisphere, have asked Americas to pub- 
lish their names and addresses. Readers requesting this 
service must print their names and addresses clearly and 
state at least two language preferences. These are shown 
below by the initials after the name. Stamp collectors are 
indicated by an asterisk after the name. 
Bill Hanson (EF, S) Rosa Amalia Luna (E. F, S) 


4302 Russell Ave., Apt. 3 Carrera 27, No. 34-30 
Mr. Kainier, Maryland Palmira, Colombia 


Maria Eugenia Caminos Deomar Gonzalez M. ts E. Fb 
Santa Isabel (Santa Fe) Carrera 32, No. 27-65 
Argentina Palmira, Colombia 


Robert H. Heelev (BE. F) Miguel P. Sanhis Bruno (EB, 8) 
402 Miller Street Calle Marva 27-40-224 izqda. 
Oriskany, New York Valencia, Spain 


Martin R. MeMahon (S, F, E) 
25 Willow Avenue, Apt. 3A 
Corte Madera, California 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


For direction in planning this special issue on the Indian in the 
Western Hemisphere, Americas turned to an anthropologist on 
the staff of the Pan American Union, Avinat Burtrox, who co- 
authors with his wife, Barpara Buitron, the introductory article. 
“What About Our Indians?” Born in the Indian community of 
Otavalo, Ecuador, Dr. Buitrén has devoted his career to working 
for and with the Indian. On the side he found time to write, with 
John Collier, Jr.. The Awakening Valley, a book about the 
Otavalos. In addition to studying U. S. Indian reservations on 
a Guggenheim Fellowship, he spent most of the past year surveying 
technical assistance, labor, and Indian programs in Latin America 
for the Ford Foundation, the United Nations, and various gov- 
ernments. On a scholarship at the University of Chicago, he won 
not only his master’s degree but a wife. Mrs. Buitron, also an an- 
thropologist, hails from Detroit and Chicago, has collaborated 
often with her husband. 


“Making Mexico One” comes from the pen 
of anthropologist Juan Commas, Secretary 
of the Inter-American Indian Institute, 
who was born in 1900 on Minorca in the 
Balearic Islands off the Spanish Mediter- 
ranean coast. Educated at Palma, Majorca, 
Dr. Comas was an inspector of schools in 
the Canary Islands and held several gov- 
ernment posts on the Spanish mainland. 
After earning a degree in education at the 
University of Geneva in Switzerland, he 
went to Mexico in 1939, and later became 
a citizen. In 1940 he founded the magazine Educacién y Cultura, 
and has written extensively on educational and anthropological 
subjects. Dr. Comas teaches at the National School of Anthro- 
pology and the National Institute of Anthropology and History. 


D’Arcy author of “A U.S. In- 
dian Speaks.” is a member of the Flat- 
head tribe of Montana. Currently on leave 
of absence from the U.S. Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, with which he was associated for 
sixteen years, most recently as Director of 
Tribal Relations, he is now directing a pri- 
vately financed project in community de- 
velopment on Indian reservations. Mr. Me- 
Nickle was a delegate to the First and Sec- 
ond Inter-American Conferences on Indian 
Life. Formerly Acting Director of the Na- 
tional Indian Institute, the U. S. affiliate of the Inter-American 
Indian Institute, he has written a novel about Indians, The Sur- 
rounded, and a history, They Came Here First. 


When they read “Three Haitian Folktales” by Putupre THopy- 
Marceuin and his brother Prerre fairy-story fans will 
find that the island republic’s folklore has much in common with 


that of Ireland, Great Britain, Germany, and Scandinavia. Born 
in Port-au-Prince, the Marcelin brothers are leaders in the literary 
movement to present Creole Haiti to the world in terms under- 
standable to all. Their novels, The Beast of the Haitian Hills, 
Canapé Vert, and The Pencil of God have been internationally 
acclaimed. The charming woodcuts illustrating the folktales are 
by the noted Uruguayan artist ANTONIO FRAscONI, who is now 
studying in New York on a Guggenheim Fellowship. 


Darcy Riperro collected the material for 
“Brazil’s Indian Frontier” when he was 
carrying out a research project on the as- 
similation of the Indian in Brazil for the 
Social Sciences Department of UNESCO. 
Born in Montes Claros, Minas Gerais State, 
thirty-one years ago, Mr. Ribeiro switched 
from sociology to ethnology when he be- 
came convinced that the former, as taught 
in the universities, seemed overconcerned 
with detail. He earned his bachelor’s degree 
at the School of Sociology and Political 
Science in Sao Paulo. After working among his country’s Kadiuéu 
Indians, he became a specialist in ethnological research. 


Joaguin Novat takes up relations between the Indian and the 
non-Indian in “Guatemala: The Indian and the Land.” Born in 
1922 in Ayutla, a town in southwestern Guatemala near the 
Mexican border, he was educated in Guatemala City. Between 1945 
and 1948 he studied Guatemalan ethnology at his country’s National 
Indian Institute. In 1950 he became Director of the Institute, a 
post he still holds. 


“The Oldest Andeans,” discussed by Peru- 
vian Jost Matos Mar, are the Indians of 
Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. Dr. Matos Mar, 
who is thirty-one, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos in Lima, where he is 
now chief of the Department of Ethnologi- 
cal Research of the Faculty of Letters. His 
ethnological work has been chiefly con- 
cerned with cultural problems in the Peru- 
vian mountains. He has published numerous 
studies on the communities of Yauyos and 
Huarochiri in Lima Department and on 
those of the Lake Titicaca region. 


In the book section, Spaniard Emitio Lopez, who 
teaches literature and Spanish civilization at Hunter College, New 
York, discusses Literatura Boliviana, by Fernando Diez de Medina. 
Enrigve Nosie, of the Spanish department at Goucher College, 
Baltimore, analyzes the latest book of a fellow Cuban, Fernando 
Ortiz, Los Instrumentos de la Musica Afrocubana. José Perema 
Ropricuez, who reviews Lauro Ayestaran’s history of Uruguayan 
music, is a Montevideo bibliographer who is adviser to the Jnter- 
American Review of Bibliography. 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 


United States is Assistant Secretary General. 


The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 


Cultural Council. 


The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides AMERICAS, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meetings of 
Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the Organization; and the quarterly Panorama, which republishes in full, in their 
original languages, outstanding articles from newspapers and magazines all over the Hemisphere. 
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April 14 


A DAY ESTABLISHED BY THE 


GOVERNMENTS OF THE TWENTY-ONE 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS AS A 
SYMBOL OF THEIR SOVEREIGNTY 
AND THEIR VOLUNTARY UNION 
IN ONE CONTINENTAL 
COMMUNITY 


